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PRICH to CENTS. 


A Want Supplied. 


The Weexty BULLETIN is a guide 
in the vast field of periodical litera- 
ture, an indispensable tool for scien- 
tific and literary men, for artists, in. 
ventors, mechanics, physicians, law- 
yers, and cultivated persons generally 

Of the making of reading matter in 


the periodical press—daily, weekly, 


| monthly, quarterly, etc.—there is no 


end. No one can possibly examine 
even the smallest fraction of the quan- 
tity furnished; yet there is valuable 
and important matter in each of the 
periodicals published. 


The BULLETIN ts an index to all 


| these periodicals; it tells its reader 


what articles they contain, and de- 


| scribes the articles in a way to enable 
| him to judge whether he is interested 


iD % portion of their contents. 
fis interested in reform subjects 


oe, %, gns—social, political, ethical, 
2% % 


ior ‘s % will find the BULLETIN ex- 


treme a, Everything contribut- 
ed to ft. % ussions is impartially 
mentioneG %, en needful, briefly 
described, @ 

Here are ot: departments: Litera- 
ture, Art, Science, Applied Science, In- 


| dustry, Sociology, Ethics, Psychology, 


Philosophy, History, Poetry, Fiction, 
Anthropology and Archeology, Men 
and Manners, Politics, Political Eco- 


| nomy, Law, Biography, Medicine, Hy- 


giene, Gardening, Agriculture, Adven- 
ture, Music and Drama, Religion, Ed- 
ucation, Travel, Description of Places, 
and Miscellany. 

Besides these permanent divisions, 
the BULLETIN has a separate depart- 
ment for “ Questions of the Day”; just 
at present the Presidential campaign 
and World’s Fair are the subjects there- 
in catalogued, 


The BuL_Letin catalogues no less 
than 1,400 different articles each week. 
The facsimile herewith furnished 
shows the method pursued. 

Publishers, librarians, editors, jour- 
nalists, professors, teachers, clergymen 
lawyers, have endorsed and welcomed 
the BuLLeTiIn. Itis the capstone of 
journalism. 
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Educational. 


NNEOCTICUT, Hama 
EC TOR Y SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined 
with tirm discipline and thorough school system, 
Extensive ground sO mnasium, boathouse, etc. 
Send for circular. Rev L. EVEREST,M.A.,Rector 





ConnxEcTicuT, Waterbury. 
z. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Advent term, slahsoent® year 5 eon 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russel AL, 
Rector 8 Mary R. Hilliard. Principal 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin 
HE MISSES HEBB S ENGLISH, 
French, andGerman Boarding and D: School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


A. New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RSE F, D, BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and rg mT Boarding 
dnd Day School t for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Btu. 
dents prepared for college. ple grounds for out- 
door exercise. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
Mrs, JuLIA R. TUTWILER and ery? ANNE Ca- 
LL Rust, Principals, removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
Piece to 765 St. Paul 8t., will reopen September 21. 
Boarding See limited to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for 





MARYLAND, B»ltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
WE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
[mines f known as Miss Randolph’s School).-- 
Boardi Day School. Located in the most beau- 
tiful oat of the city. Opens Sept. 21, with a ve 
able corps of teachers. Students prepared for Col- 
lege. Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Biltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St 
sd EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 


peg Soho for Girls, Mra. H, P. LEFESVRE, Prin- 
cipal. th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22) 1892. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
MTAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 
Institute o' ae a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute nity. The location of the 
school building, on Copley vy nected is especially at- 

tractive and is very near the 

eparation also for College with or without 
Greek and for business, ——— students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Desa. 
DMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. : 
ITCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 18 miles 
from Boston, ontheB. &L.B.R. As strietly select 

Family School for Boys from 7 to 15inclusive. Fall 
term commences ig 19. Send for circular 
to M. C. MITCHELL, A.M., Principal. 


MassacHuseTrs, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
¥. OSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 


ly Schoo! for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical er Circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 17 Berkeley St. 
ISS INGOLS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen Sept. 29, 1892.—Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue. oa 


CHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
VIE CA MBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, UO: 
NCORD HOME © SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or busi- 
ness, Pan the advan 8 of fa e combined with 
best mental and physical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JaAmMEs S. GARLAND, Master. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, D 
WDER POIN ie “SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or pat. 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching.’ The 22 
boys are members of the f:mily. moneeery Cannes 
for young boys. F. B. Knapp. 8. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 


OSPECT HILL SCHOOL FORGIRLS. 
—Twenty-third usa Prepares for College. Also 


Science, Art, and 
mes C. Parsons, Principal. 


MassacHuseEtts, Le 
OME SCHOOL FOR. EIGHT BOYS 
preparing for Harvard. GrorGE L. STOWELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, P 
R. KNAPP’S WOME "SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. 

BW. Royal, (Harv.) Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, 














MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
nowW in progress. For all particulars address 
ILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Welle 
HE WELLESLE y TOME SCHOOL 


for Boys prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. Address Rev. EDWARD A, BENNER. 








Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. : 
RS. THROOPS SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—Coliege Prepara 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens | Sept. 28, 1892. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tifle School. Send for Catalogue. 


New JERSEY, Lawrenceville 
[A WRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FovunpatTion 
Fall Term begins Sept. 15. 
For Catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph D. 


NEw JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY CA DEM Y FOR 
Boys.—Healthful, helpful. homelike. Cata- 
logues. (Summer Session.) Fall opens Sept. 13. 
Rev. J. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Principal. 


NEW JERSEY. Trenton. . 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their stud’es, 
Terms, $500, No extras. Only six boarding pupils, 
EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. — 


NEw YORK CITY, 222 M: .dison AV 

Be A. Gs MEARS 3 NGLISH, 

FRENCH, and GERMAN BOAR DINGand DAY 
SCHOOL for YOUNG ee and CHILDREN will 
reopen Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1892. French is the lan- 
guage of the family and fa Special classes in 
history, literature, art, and French conversatio.. 
Special attention to English, French, and German 
primary department. 52d year. 


NEw YorRE City, 43 West 47th Street. 

CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 

Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in eiucation. Special attention to college 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. Resident students. 

Marky B. WuiTon, A B., and Lois A. BANGS 

(formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


NEw £orK« City, 9 West 14th Street. 
YE BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAM- 
MERERS.—Thirteenth year. For the correction 
and cure of stammering and all nervous defects of 
speech. Pupils sent us by Drs. Hammond. Starr, Se- 
oe, inek, and other specialists, Circulars upon ap- 
plication 


NEw YorE City, 52 West 56th Street. 
ARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL (BOYS). 
—Prepares for college and business. Primary 
class A few pupils received into the family. Re- 
Poimetpal a 29. Catalogue. ELMER E. PHILLIPs, A.M., 


























New YorE Ciry. 6 West 48th Street. 
ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
Po College Preparatory Courses. Special students 
mitted. No more than eight pupils constitute any 





NEw YorRK Ciry, 22 Exst 54th St, 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 4. Collegiate, 
Academic. gg atet os gh 4 Primary Departments, 
Kindergarten, October 1 


NEw York City, 645 Madison Ave., between 
59th and 60th Streets. 
OODBRIDGE SCHOOL. — Eleventh 


year begins Oct. 3. J. WooDBRIDGE Davis, 
Ph.D., Principal. 


New YorK Ory, 8.E. cor. West End Av. and 71st 8t. 
AN NORMAN INSTITUTE (Founded 


1857) for Young Jation and children. Princi- 
Dal, Mme. VAN NORMAN. _ 


New York City, 423 Madison Avenue, 
H, MORSE’ S abate FOR BOYS 


. will reopen October 
The Principal at “ened oo September 16. 


NEw YorK C1rTy, 69 East 52d St. 

ISS CROCKER’S SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, formerly at 31 West 42d St., will reopen 
October 5. Classes for small boys. 


NEw YorK City, 55 Weat 47th St. 
ISSGIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Sarau H. Emerson, Princip]. will reopen Sep- 

tember 28. A few boarding pupils t taken. 


New York City, 148 Madison Avenue. 

TSS WALKERS DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Girls reopened October 3. 
NorTH CAROLINA, Ashevill 

AVENSCROF T SCHOOL. —PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD MCDONALD. B.A., Oxford. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Chestnut Hill. 
Lael COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
nglish, French, and German Boarding-School 
for cane ae ladies reopens Sept. 28. 


Students prepared for coliege. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 



































PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 
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Educational. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

—The Leading School of Expressionin America. 
First toteach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. MosEs ‘Tavs BROWN, a. A.. Boston, Mass. 





& W YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broad- 

way, N. Y. City.—" Dwight method” of instrue- 

tion. Degree of LL.B. given after two year.’ course. 

Graduate course now added. Tuition fee, $100. For 
catalogues, ete., » address GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


i PAY PU T N. 4M, HAV ING RELIN- 

quished her school, will take under her pro- 
tection two or three youns ladies who desire to 
prosecute their studies in tne city of Boston. Ac- 
commodations ample and delightful. Terms reason- 
able. Address M. Lovursk PUTNAM, The Ludlow, 
Trinity Terrace, Copley 8qu are, Boston. Mass. 














Teachers, etc. 
HE DOWAGER MARCHIONESS 


SanjCarlos de Pedroso will be glad to receive into 
her family, at her Chateau of Dieudonne, an hour by 
ra lfrom Paris, a few young ladies desirous of finish- 
ing ey 7 education abroad. 

he Marchioness is assisted by two of her daugh- 
ters, who have taken official diplomas as teachers. 
Masters in every language and branch of art can be 
obtained from Paris, an’ a chaperon will attend the 
young ladies to lectures, classes, and suitable places 
of amusement there. 

For all further particu ars, address 8. E. Mme la 
MARQUISE DE SAN CARLOS DE PEDROSO, Chiteau de 
Dieudonne, par Chambly, Oise, France. 

References: The Duke de Mundas, Spanish Am- 
besene or to France, 34 Avenue de Courcelles, Paris; 

8. E. Mme. la Duchesse de Valence, 14 Rue de Clichy, 
Paris; The Lady Tollmache of delmingham, 40 Cado- 

an Gardens, 8. W., London; Che Hon. John Bigelow, 

x-Minister of the United States to France. 2i Gra- 
mercy Place, New York; Mrs. O. J. Wister, Logan 
Station, Philadelphia. 





ANTED—A ( OLLE GE GR. 4DU- - 

ate as tutor for a boy of fourteen, in a New 

England yieee. Harvard graduate preferred, Ap- 
ply tos. R. TOWNSEND, 25 Pine St., New York. 


HARVARD GRADUATE AND 

German Ph.D, of experience wishes to tutor 
for the September examinations. Highly recom- 
mended. Address H. H. B., the Nation. 


FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 

sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pre- 
paration for college or business. Decided advan- 
tages; references. Address TEACHER, care of Nation, 


iy ANTED—POSITION ASGOVERN- 
/ ess—French, Latin, and singing specialties— 
or a8 companion, by youug woman of excellent — 
cation. AdGrecs T. R., Nation Office 


MHARLE S W. STONE, Tutor for pe 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. : 














School Agencies. 


HE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, Elmhurst, (Chicago), Il., supplies col- 
leges, universities, academies, publie schools, ete, 
with the best teachers. Records of candiaates tho- 
roughly investigated and full information furnished 
to employers free of charge. we for list of availa- 
ble candidates. Address C.J. ALBERT, Manager 
Eimhurst, Il. 


Vg AN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Penchens 
Tutors, Governesges, etc., to Colleges, Schools, an 








Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. 
HE FISK TE. {CHE aS AGE NCIES, 


7 Tremont Place, Boston, 37 1 Main St., Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 120% South Spring St.. Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual] free. EVERETT O, Fisk & Co, 


YE NE UW AMERIC. LV TE, 4CHERS y 

AGENcY.--Teachers seeking positions and those 

wishing a change at an increas: d salary, should ad, 

dress OC. B. RUGGLEs & Co., (Palace Hotel Building} 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0, 








A MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 

tutors. governesses, teachers, etc,, supplied to 

colleges, schools, and families. Mrriam CoYRIERE, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 





CHERMERHORN’S ACHE ER s 


Agency. Oldest and best amt. in the U. 
Estabiished 1855. 3 East 14th 8t., é. ry 


iN “AGENCY is valuable in proportion to its 

influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and THAT ‘s is something, but if it 
tells you about them asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and 


mends you, that is more. recom. RECOMMENDS 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





painting a 
ana 





Edutdliinal 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY ean ARE, BOST MA 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND SAINTING. 
The Seventeenth Year now open 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
and in decorative design, with lectures on 
rspective. Principa } instructors: F. 7 
Tarbell (Drawing and Painting) 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), a. 
ward Emerson (Anstoug) ), and A. K. Cross ( Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowe the free use of the leries 
ofthe Museum. For circulars giving Jetalied inform- 
ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LomBarp, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now Offers ten post- graduate scholar- 
ships having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. Th subjects areas follows: English h Lite- 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Paychology, Hisiory of 
ye Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Philoso- 
= Greek. Italso embraces eficient Preparatory 
Undergraduate Departments. A thoroughly or- 
Santeed School of db ey yd under the charge of Dr. 
. P. Gordy is eee n process of developme at. 
CHABLEs W. SuPsER, President. 


Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute 


Offers five courses of study, viz.: In Chemistry, 
Civil, + lectrical,and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Physical and Political Science. Unsurpassed (acili- 
ties for laboratory and shop work, 
For Catalogue, address Institate, or 
H.T. FULLER, Pres. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
monthsin the year. Women a imitied. For informa- 
tion address C. N. PEirck, D,D.S., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


] 7ANTED— A CHEERFUL AND 
’ practical lady housekeeper to provide for the 
table. Anexcellent opportunity for the right per- 
son, to whom a ry salary will be given. Address 
BA y O. Box 17: 3. Boston Mass. 











Two Scholae for Women. 


The Harvard University Examinations 


for women will be held in New York on June 27, 29 
and 30, and July lst, 1893. Twoscholarship , ‘one ob 
$300 and one of $2 1, are Offered in connection with 
these examinatious. 

For information apply 
East 33d Street. 


Dr. Sauveur’s New Editions. 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. PETITES CAU- 
SERIES, and LA PAROLE FRANCAISE, sup 
plemented with exercises and translations 


La PaROLE FRANCAISE has now a verb drill and a 
vocabulary. 


to the Secretary, Na 32 


JUST OUT: 

PREMIERES LECONS DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 

CAISE, by Marie Sauveur and Susan Lougee. 
Retail price. 95 cents, 

A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur's works will be 
sent to teachers only, on receipt of half the retail 
price and 10 cents for postace, by 

Send for circulars. DR. L 

6 Copley St. 


SAUVEUR 
. Roxburv, Mz ass. 


WIL L TAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St, N Y 





FRENCH SCHOOLS 
AND OTHER may be furnished with all tert- 
FOREIGN ae stat os p tnetmy, and 
BOOKS. ‘SUPPLIED 
Send for Catalocue AT SPECIAL RATES, 











Dr. Kiepert's Atlas Antiquus. 
IN THE STUDENTS’ SERIES. 
ina 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
JUST READY. 
German Lessons. 
HaBais, Oberlin Collece. 

This book is intended to give such know'edge o 
forms as will adequately prepare the student to read 
ordiaary German. It is expected to lead up to the 
advanced grammar ona the one hand and to the study 
of prose composition on the other. As soon as pos- 
sible the pupil is brought face to face with the ian- 
guage itself. 178 poses. Cloth, 60 cents. Liberal 


terms for intredaction. 
D. C. HEATH &CO., P: ublishers, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


CATALOGUES NOS. 35 AND 36. 
AMERIGANA AND FREEMASONRY. 


THOS, J. TAYLOR, Tacxton, Mass. 


CHARLES 





€ Roe nolo, ” 
O(c 
Conaie Ho 


Autumn WW) aps. 
ENGLISH BOX COATS 


French Long and Short Wraps, 
Walking Jackets 
FUR-TRIMMED CLOAKS., 


Dinner, and &: 
Costumes. 


FURS. 
Boas, Muffs, and Capes 


Mink, Astrachan, Persian Lamb, 
Black and Gray Lynx, Seal, 
Krimmer, Alaska Sable. 


Fur Trimmings to Match. 


Seal Sacgues and Wraps. 


Street ening 


roadway al 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR — 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


j It has morethan three times 
¥ the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers “everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 













A magesice for the atedy of the 
GE RM. ANIA German Language and Litera- 
= is highly recommended by 


ege professors and the press 
as “the best effort yer om to assist the student 0 
German, and to interest him in his pursuit” It 
BRGINN BRS’ CORNER furnishes every year acomplete 
and interesting course in German Grammar, $2 a 
year. Sample copies free. P.O. Box 151, Manches- 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. | 
Rules and Practice for the Use of Americans. 


A short, clear. simple, and accurate treatise, adopt- 
ed ia many colleges. academies, schools, etc., a 
rmanent value to student. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


De Peiffer’s School of Languages, 
180 Tremont 8t., BOSTON, MASS. 
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OCTOBER PUBLICA TIONS. 


OCTOBER 3. 


The Place of the Story in Early Education, and Other 
ESSAYS. By Sara E. Wittsz, author of Stories for Kindergartens and Primary Schools 
and Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks. With an Introductory Note by President 
G. STANLEY Hai. 12mo, vi+132 pages. Cloth. By mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


This book contains a series of papers on the study of children in nursery and kindergarten, 
besides some observations of pupils in primary, grammar, and high-school grades with refer- 
ence to sound-blindness, mental imagery, and other phases of the physical and intellectual de- 
velopment of children. 

OCTOBER 7. 


The Children’s First Reader. By Eten M. Cyr. Ex- 
pressly designed to follow ‘The Children’s Primer,’ and covering the work of the second 
half of the first year. Square 12mo. Cloth, vi+101 pages. By mail, postpaid, 35 cents. 

OCTOBER 10. 
The Terrace at Persepolis. By Morris W. Easton, Ph.D., 


Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania. In the University 
of Pennsylvania Series of Monographs. 8vo, 20 pages. By mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
OCTOBER 17, 


Selections for Memorizing. For Primary, Grammar, and 
High School Grades, Compiled by Supt. SHzrMan WILL1aMs, Glens Falls, N. Y., and 
Supt. L. C. Foster, Ithaca, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 18, 
Victor Hugo’s Quatrevingt-Treize. Edited by James Bor- 


ELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master in Dulwich College, England. Revised 
for American Schools. In the International Modern Language Series. 


OCTOBER 20. 


La Chanson de Roland. (Extraits de la Chanson de Roland.) 
Redaction de Gaston Paris, Membre de l'Institut. In the International Modern Language 
Series. 

OCTOBER 22. 

La Cigale chez les Fourmis. Coméddie en un Acte, par Le- 
gouvé et Labiche. With English Notes by ALPHONSE N. VAN DaELL, Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In the International Modern 


Language Series. 
OCTOBER 27. 


Journal of Morphology. Vol. VI., No. 1. 
GINN & COMPANY, Pusutsuers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 








THE CHOLERA SCARE is over, If 


‘ e 
the public could be brought to realize the safety 
from the attacks of this disease that there is in Ho- 
e 


mcopathy the scare would never occur again. From 
By OLIVER T. MORTON. 16mo, $1.25. 


official reports, covering over a million cases, we 

learn that the death-rate of the “regular,” or Allo- 

pathic practice in this disease has been (and from This volume contains three thoughtful and 
present reports is) 54.8 per cent. of the cases treat- | vigorousessays: The Southern Empire, a study 
ed. The same reports show that the death-rate in | of the probable effect on the Western World 
cholera under Homeopathic treatment was 8.5 per f ful result of the Beith " 
cent. Under the proper Homeopathic prophylactic - & successful result o e uthern rebel- 
treatment, the danger of contracting the disease is lion; Oxford, a sketch of the rise of one of 
almost nil. We publish a little book, SAFETY IN | the Universities of the Middle Ages; and Some 
CHOLERA TIMES (50 cents, by mail 54 cents), that | opular Objections to Civil Service Reform, a 
gives the treatment of the disease and the pro- | si nely paper of excellent breadth and spirit. 


ventive treatment. It is worth the morey in the 
peace of mind it affords. BOERICKE & TAFEL, Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
Homeopathic Publishers and Pharmacists, 1011 Arch ‘ 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 
Common Words Difficult to Spell. 

A practical spelling-book containing 3,500 words 

thet oaperenes pee anown are — frequently mis- 
orn, mmereon, | ae, Aameon. ete. ee 25¢ Reade's ‘ Foul Play,’ * Cloister and 

endorsed by ~ gy ents and teachers. Speci- * Hearth,’ ‘ Hard Cash,’ Clarke’s ‘His Natural 


men copy, postpaid, 24 cents. JamEus H. PENNIMAN, | Life,’ + Whitetriare, ’ Oushing’s Manual. (Ma'led 
4322 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. promptly.) PRATT. 155 6th Ave. 





zi East Seventeenth Street, New York. 








? 





J. B. Lippincott Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Strickland’s sone of Eng- 
land. 


New edition. Printed from new plates. Compiled 
from official records and other authentic docu- 
ments, private as well as public, by ALice 
STRICKLAND. With portraits of the Queens 
and other illustrations. In 8 volumes. 8vo, 
cloth, $16.00; half calf, $23.00; three-quarters 
calf, $32.00. 


Tales from Ten Poets. 


By Harrison 8. Morris, author of ‘In the Yule 
Log Glow,’ ete. Three volumes. 16mo. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $3.00; half calf or half 
morocco, $6.00; three-quarters calf, $7.50. 





Tales from the Dramatists. 


By Cartes Morris, author of ‘Half Hours with 
the Best American Authors,’ etc. Four vol- 
umes. 16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $4.00; half 
calf or morocco, $8 00; three-quarter calf, gilt 
top, $10.00. 


Recent Rambles. 


Or, In Touch with Nature. By CHARLEs C. ABBOTT, 
M.D., author of ‘Primitive Industry,’ ‘Days 
Out of Doors,’ etc. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 


The Dragon of Wantley. 


His Rise, His Voracity, and His Downfall. A Ro- 
mance. By Owen WIsTER. With numerous 
illustrations by JonN STEWAaRDSON. 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 








Itinerary of General Wash- 
ington. 

From June 15, 1775, to December 23, 1783 With 

portrait. By Witt S. Baker, author of 


‘The Engraved Portraits of Washington,’ etc. 
Special cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $2.50. 





Amor in Society. 


A Study from Life. By Jutia Dorie, author of 
‘Philosophers and Fools,’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


The Human and Its Rela- 


tions to the Divine. 


By Tueopore F. Wricut, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Maid Marion and Robin 
Hood. 


By J. E. Muppocs. With twelve illustrations by 
Stantey L. Woop. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Uncle Bill’s Children. 


By HE.en Mian, author of ‘ Little Ladies.’ With 
illustrations by the author. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, $1.00. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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The Week. 


THE recent State election in Georgia is 
the last of the preliminary contests which 
precede the Presidential election. Twenty 
years ago there were ‘October elections ” 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and lowa, 
which engaged the attention of the whole 
country a month before the Presidential 
contest was fought out, and the ‘‘moral 
effect” of which was regarded as of the 
greatest importance by both parties. In 
each State these October elections became 
ultimately so demoralizing and discredita- 
ble that, one by one, they abandoned the 
system; Pennsylvania instituting the re- 
form in 1873, Indiana following in 1881, 
Iowa (and West Virginia also) in 1884, and 
Ohioin 1885. Theonly States that stillcling 
to the system of a separate State election 
a few weeks before the Presidential elec- 
tion are Vermont and Maine in the North, 
both of which vote in September; and, in 
the South, Alabama in August, Arkansas 
in September, Florida and Georgia in Octo- 
ber. The result of the Georgia election 
has been awaited with much interest, as 
first the Farmers’ Alliance, and later the 
People’s party, have been exceptionally 
strong in that State. Moreover, under 
the advice of the Republican National 
Committee, the Republicans in Georgia 
were instructed to cast their solid vote for 
the People’s party, so that all the condi- 
tions seemed favorable for a good show- 
ing by the opposition to the Democracy. 
But the result is an overwhelming Demo- 
cratic majority on the largest vote cast in 
Georgia in any election for a score of 
years. This result shows that there is no 
longer the slightest question about the 
South’s being solid for Cleveland in No- 
vember. In Florida on Tuesday week the 
People’s party had also met defeat, and 
the Arkansas election in September was 
equally one-sided. Alabama is the only 
Southern State where there has seemed 
the slightest chance of an opposition vic- 
tory in November, and the Georgia result 
cannot fail to help Democratic chances 
in the neighboring State greatly. 


The address which the Massachusetts | 


Independents have put forth in advocacy 


the manner in which it sets forth the of- 


rison in the matter of civil-service reform. 
The list of journalists whom the President 
has appointed to office has passed out of 
the public memory somewhat. The Mas 
sachusetts address quotes the words of 
Daniel Webster on such an 
patronage, but there is a nearer and higher 
authority than Daniel Webster in the per- 





| preciation. 
of Cleveland’s election is a notable docu- | 
ment in many ways, and especially so for | 


| are as shy as he is. 
fences and shortcomings of President Har- | 


| to the question of bank-notes 
} 
abuse of | 


The Nation. 


son of one of the chief beneficiaries, the | 





Republican candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, the late Minister to France 
he, as editor of the Tribune, 
cating the election of 


was advo 
Horace 
the Presidency because of the maladminis 


tration of President Grant, Mr. Whitelaw | 
Reid said, on July 8, 1872, in speaking of | 


Grant's use of patronage : 


‘* In time the poor relations were al! provid- 
ed for; even the President's father had a post 
office; and then patronage tock a new form. 
Heretofore it bad been sheer nepoti-m; now 
the renomination came near, and it changed to 
political corruption. Compacts were mad 
with Senators and local politicians to ec 
the Convention. The countr) press was lite 
rally bought with pul lic ¢ Grant 








flices 


has shown how the prostitution of great power | 


to base uses can lower the whole tone of politi 
cal society.”’ 

That reads almost as if it were written 
about President Harrison. If he did not 


give his father a post-oftice, he gave hisown 


brothera Federal marshalship, his father in- 
law another Federal office, his son's father 
in-law a $5,000 Federal office in Utah, and 


to several other family relatives lucrative | 4),. 
public positions. He did not stop with buying | 


the country press, but ‘‘ literally bought 
the leading newspapers of the country, in 
cluding the organ of Whitelaw Reid. 


Congressman Harter of Ohio is making 
a great effort to accomplish what 
hitherto failed in several 
the drawing of the ‘‘ Napoleon of Protee- 
tion,”” Mr. McKinley, into a joint debate 


instances, viz, 


Mr. Harter has been put by the Republi- 
can Legislature of Ohio into a gerryman 
dered district with a nominal Republican 
majority of nearly 2,000. He is making a 
thorough canvass of it, arguing, with his 
well-known clearness and courage, tariff 
and currency questions. 
majority in the Repubii- 
sO uneasy about it that they 
are sending McKinley, Sherman, and Fo 
raker into it to 
of Mr. Harter’s are pay- 
ing more attention to it than to any other 
district in the State. think 
that was a field which McKinley 
would hail with joy as the most desirable 
He 
would be among friends, and his great in- 
tellectual 
play in the presence 
Yet he 

Mr. 
and the Republican ce 


the 


district, 
cans are 
counteract the effect 
speeches, and 
One would 
here 
ground possible for a joint debate 
forces would have a chance to 
of the highest ap 
is as shy as usual 
about 


accepting Harters challenge, 


ampaign managers 
What a queer posi 
tion for a Napoleon to be in 


Senator Sherman spok« 
on Monday, and his speech related chiefly 
and 
Democratic platform, which calls for a re- 
peal of the 10 per cent. tax on the notes of 
State Fanks. It has been hard work, trying 


at Cooper Union 


the 


to pump interest 
though several eminent statesmen, 
When | ing President 


Greeley to 


has | 


In spite of their | 


| paying the tax. 
| tax or repeal it altogether and substitute 
| other conditions for the privilege. 


into this question al 
includ 


Harrison, bave tried their 


hands at it. What Senator Sherman savson 
the subject calls for notice on account of 
its ingenuity rather than of its soundness 
Mr. Sherman is noted for saying very wise 
things in Congress on financial ations 
| and very foolish things on the stump. He 


| ’ 
| said, during the last session of Congress 
June 1, 1802), that the people of this 
|} countrv—whether rightiv or wrongly is 
not for me to sav—are not in fay the 
longer continuance of the national bank 
ing svstem bevond that period wl will 
} enable them to wind up as banks ot i 
lation when the payment of the 
| terest-bearir bonds is vce he 
continued 
Mr. President, [an efore in fay 
rega ne e’ } } ‘ “ ‘ 
express 1 ' 
y i s 
s ‘ fa i i! Pes are 
t wi aAKe aS S&S t vf t n es 
t t { ny ss eK ¥ thant ( \ 
ment t nited States \ w } 
7 n 7 *, ' t ? ‘ ‘ 
t (r er i ‘ 
Here are two propositions. One is, that 
| the people have decreed the end of the 
ticnal bank-note svstem within a certain 
time not very distant The other is, that 
Mr. Sherman himself is in favor of 
juiescing in that decision. But the whole 
drift of his speech on Monday was that 
that system ought to continue, and that 
he (Mr. Sherman) could shew how it might 
be continued even after the nationa is 
ire } lott and r ad 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, in a letter to the 
Bastor ] ints out that a repea of 
the tax on State bank-notes does not of 
itself implvw anv diminution of the existing 
} , » = a a hie 1 
national bank-notes, or of the greenbacks 
or « the on certificates rhis proper 
s : nM " 
reminder fits in very well with Mr. Sher 
man's suggestion that the national bank- 
note svstem mav be continued by sub 
stituting other security, ‘‘ which will be 
beyond all danger of failure,” in place 
of the national bonds. If such security 


ean be found, why may it not be made a 
1 y } 


condition of the repeal of the 10 per cent. 


i tax that all State bank-notes shall be 
secured in the same way as the new 
national bank - notes Assuming that 


the 10 per cent. tax is itself constitu- 
ional (and it has been so adjudged 
y the Supreme Court), any lesser re- 


may be annexed to the privi 
Any State 


quirement 


such notes. 


lege of issuing 


bank may issue circulating notes now by 


Congress may lower the 


We 
are not in favor of an unconditional re- 
peal of that tax, and we have not heard 
from or heard of anybody who is in favor 
of it. 
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The country has become so habituated to 
official decisions from the Interior Depart- 
ment, bearing on the subject of pensions, 
which read like campaign documents, that 
there was little surprise on Saturday when 
there was published another such decision, 
in the shape of a letter from Assistant 
Secretary Bussey to the Commissioner of 
Pensions, This ruling overthrew the pre- 
vious practice in regard to disabilities 
which developed after the close of the war, 
and admitted scch disabilities as a valid 
ground for an increase of pensions. It also 
allowed such increase to be granted upon 
lay testimony, regardless of a failure to 
show by record or medical testimony that 
they were incurred in the service, and in 
spite of the fact that they were not al- 
leged in the original application for a pen- 
sion, It was introduced by two or three 
‘*heads,” one of which reads: ‘‘ The arbi- 
trary rule of the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration in adjudicating increase claims 
based upon alleged ‘new’ disabilities over- 
ruled by the Harrison Administration in the 
interest of meritorious applicants”; and 
the body of the decision was as flagrant 
in its partisanship as this introduction. In 
short, it was nothing more nor less than a 
Republican campaign document issued by 
one of the executive departments. 





It appears that even Sccretary Noble has 
some glimmering sense of the impropriety 
of the performance, and since the publi- 
cation of the rulinga desperate attempt 
has been made to disavow responsibility 
for it. This has been carried so far as the 
dismissal of the subordinate who prepared 
the text of the decision, although he de- 
clares that he wrote it at the direction of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
read it over to him, and received his ap- 
proval of it. There is no reason to doubt 
the story of this subordinate, because what 
he did was only in line with what 
his superiors have been doing all along. 
There has been hardly any attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that the Pension Bureau has 
been a part of the Republican Machine 
ever since Harrison came in, and Repub- 
lican organs throughout the country are 
printing tables to show how extravagant 
the Administration has been in its allow- 
ances of pensions. It is alla part of the 
policy which aims at winning votes by 
the offer of special benefits, and the clerk 
who has lost his place for his zeal ought 
at least to be provided for by the Republi- 
can National Committee. 





Simultaneously with the announcement 
that Quay is expected to take an active 
part in the Republican campaign, comes 
the verdict of the jury at Meadville, con- 
victing of embezzlement George W. Dela- 
mater, whom Quay made the Republican 
candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania 
two years ago. It will be remembered 
that a month after his defeat in the elec- 
tion his banking-house suspended, and it 
soon appeared that he had been for some 


’ 





time receiving deposits and making away 
with the money. He was arraigned under 
a law which makes such conduct a crime 
punishable by a term in the penitentiary, 
and, although there will be the usual at- 
tempts to get him off, it seems likely 
that he will receive his deserts. Yet, if 
he had received 17,000 more votes than 
were actually cast for him two years ago, 
this embezzler would have been the Gov- 
ernor of the State, and the State funds 
would undoubtedly have been used to res- 
cue him from his financial troubles. In 
other words, Delamater was running not 
only for the executive mansion, but away 
from the penitentiary, and, but for the in- 
dependence of some thousands of voters, 
the man who ought to wear the garb of a 
criminal would have been the chief exe- 
cutive of the State. The whole story of 
Quayism in politics is told in this career. 





Pennsylvania is having great trouble 
now with its new ballot law, and loud 
complaints are heard concerning the size 
and clumsiness of the ballots which must 
be provided. All persons disposed to 
charge the Australian system with these 
annoyances should bear in mind that 
Pennsylvania’s law was repudiated by 
ballet-reform advocates at the time of its 
adoption. It is not a ballot-reform law in 
the proper sense of the term, but a Quay 
Republican law. When the Quay Republi- 
cans found that they must yield to public 
sentiment in the matter, they took the mea- 
sure which the friends of baliot- reform had 
drawn, and filled it with all the tricksand 
devices which they could concoct, in the 
hope of destroying its character and mak- 
ing it so impracticable that it would bring 
the reform into disfavor. If it proves in 
practice to be a defective and more or less 
ineffective measure, they, and not ballot- 
reformers, must be held accountable for it. 





Mr. Charles J. Harrah, President of the 
Midvale, Pa., Steel Company, has publicly 
declared for the doctrine of free raw ma- 
terials, and has received an awful lecturein 
consequence from the Philadelphia Manu- 
facturer. Being scarcely exposed to the 
usual setting down as a mere ‘‘doctri- 
naire” who knows nothing whatever 
about the ‘‘actual facts,” Mr. Harrah is 
classed with those manufacturers who are 
‘‘so selfish and greedy as to desire to profit 
by the injury of their fellow-men,” in con- 
trast, we suppose, to those protectionist 
manufacturers who are well known to pay 
out all their profits in wages and gifts 
to the poor—after deducting, of course, 
their contributions to the Republican cam- 
paign fund. Mr. Harrah’s conduct is 
also accounted for on the ground of the 
enjoyment he derives from ‘‘the publicity 
which comes from the expression of ec- 
centric opinions in the newspapers.” This 
would seem to show that he had mistaken 
his calling and ought to turn editor at 
once. On the staff of the Manufacturer, 





for instance, we venture to say that he 
could find opportunity to express more ec- 
centric opinions in each Presidential cam- 
paign than he could ina dozen years as 
President of a manufacturing company. 
But he is also fatally mistaken, he is told, 
in not being able ‘‘to understand that 
overthrow of a part of the protective 
system must involve the overthrow of the 
whole system.” This is the old ‘‘ howling- 
wilderness” and ‘‘ grass in-the-streets” 
argument for protection. If the wool- 
growers of Ohio are not given what they 
believe to be their proper share of the 
plunder, they will make Providence an 
heap and Woonsocket a desolation. If the 
Lake Superior iron-miners are not allowed 
to shut out foreign ores, they will shut up 
every rolling-mill in Pennsylvania. Only 
on these terms of compact between di- 
viders of the spoil can the great and be- 
neficent system of protection exist. 





Both the outgoing and the incoming Gov- 
ernors of Vermont address the Legislature 
at the opening of its session, and there has 
been much curiosity as to what they would 
say regarding the Australian ballot sys- 
tem. Gov. Page, who was just surrender- 
ing his office, sustains the law most hearti- 
ly. Among other things, he says: ‘He 
serves his party best who serves his coun- 
try best; and the broad-minded citizen, 
even though he be ever so strong a parti- 
san, will welcome any system that com- 
pels political parties to bring forward their 
best, knowing that, if they do otherwise, a 
discriminating voter will place his seal of 
condemnation upon its unpatriotic action.” 
He says that he ‘‘shall ever take pride 
in the fact that during my administra- 
tion Vermont placed herself squarely 
abreast with that better element in Ameri- 
ean politics which is to-day everywhere 
demanding a freer, purer ballot, North 
and South.” He administers a severe 
rebuke to those politicians who, under the 
lead of the Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, have been calling for the 
repeal of the law. On the other hand, 
the new Governor, Mr. Fuller, mani- 
fests no such enthusiasm in behalf of the 
reform as his predecessor, but this is per- 
haps not strange, considering that, under 
the secret ballot, he received a majority 
nearly 10,000 less than was given the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor four 
years ago. Ex-Gov. Page may not have 
meant to give Gov. Fuller a hit, but no- 
thing could be more pat than his com- 
mendation of the new system as one 
‘‘that compels political partics to bring 
forward their best,” since it is notori- 
ous that Fuller was much short of the best 
candidate that the Republicans could have 
presented. The new Governor thinks that 
“there can be no queation that this law 
has operated to defeat the will of many 
voters,” and he hardly conceals the fact 
that he would be pleased to get rid of the 
system, although he contents himself with 
suggesting ‘‘further legislation to perfect 
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and carry out this reform.” While the 
party managers would be glad to repeal 
the law, the people generally are so well 
pleased with the new system that there is 
happily no danger of its abolition. 


On landing in this country last week 
Minister Egan spoke of the high regard in 
which he was held by the Americans resi- 
dent in Chili, and instanced as a proof of 
it the banquet which they tendered him in 
Santiago on the eve of his departure. This 
hardly tallies with the account of the affair 
telegraphed at the time, or with an article 
about it published in the Valparaiso Heraldo 
of August 80. That paper gives a com- 
plete list of the twenty-seven persons pre 
sent at the dinner, and has some very un- 
pleasant things to say of several citizens 
who figure on it. It also states that the 
banquet was paid for by Egan and two 
men who have enormous claims pending 
against Chili, pointing out that the 
invitations laid special emphasis upon 
the fact that the meal would be altogether 
gratis. It adds that of those Americans 
in Valparaiso who were invited, the only 
one to go was the agent of the New York 
house of Flint & Co., the head of which 
made himself famous by prematurely re- 
vealing Blaine’s friendship with Balma- 
ceda and the $30,000,000 of nitrates. We 
do not vouch for the truth of all these as- 
sertions, but simply cite them as falling in 
with many other bits of evidence going to 
show that Egan’s popularity with the 
American colony in Chili is not so great as 
he would be glad to have the public be- 
lieve. It will be remembered, for exam- 
ple, that he was not invited to the patriotic 
meeting held by that colony on July 4, 
and one would have supposed that his tre- 
mendous patriotism, to say nothing of his 
official position, would naturally have giv- 
en him the first place in such a gathering. 





Some recent events in France show how 
baseless is the claim that there is some- 
thing distinctively ‘‘ American” in pro- 
tectionism. At a congress of Socialists 
held at Roubaix, to which the Socialists of 
Belgium were invited, all sang in chorus: 


“Les peuples sont pour nous des fréres,”’ 


and the doctrine of ‘‘ international solidari- 
ty” was enthusiastically advocated. No 
more contests of nationalities were to take 
place, but the common people of all lands 
were to unite in a war against the ‘‘ bour- 
geoisie.” Scarcely had the echoes of those 
songs and speeches died away when a vio- 
lent outbreak occurred among the miners of 
the Pas-de-Calais on account of the employ- 
ment of some Belgian workmen. The 
doctrines of the ‘ International” were 
forgotten, and the Belgian ‘ brothers ” 
were denounced as foreign pauper labor- 
ers come to take the bread from the 
mouths of Frenchmen, and the windows 
of their lodging-houses were broken. 
Their immediate discharge was demanded 
by their French comrades, and the assur- 
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ances of the mining companies that wages 
were not to be lowered, and that the for- 
eigners were employed simply for lack of 
other laborers, were received with shouts 
of ‘“‘Down with the Belgians!” It was de 
clared that the mines were the property of 
the French nation and should be worked 
only by Frenchmen. The places of the Bel- 
gians belonged to Frenchmen who had been 
discharged for their political activity 
or because they had taken part in strikes, 
and the companies were informed that 
these men must be reémployed and the 
Belgians dismissed, or a strike would be 
ordered. On the other side of the frontier 
the news of this disturbance had a damag- 
ing effect upon ‘‘solidarity,” some of the 
Belgian miners there parading with a red 
flag bearing the inscription, ‘‘Death to 
the French!” and pillaging the house of 
a woman reported to be of that nation- 
ality. 

These events have a sufficient resem- 
blance to some recent occurrences in our 
own country to make it apparent that 
the same leaven was at work in both cases. 
By an interesting but not properly sur 
prising coincidence, they have suggested 
to a French journal, the Temps, the same 
moral which was here drawn from 
the Homestead trouble. It observes 
that much has been said of nation- 
al industry, of national production, 
of national interests, and that the most 
egoistic and interested calculations have 
masked themselves under the cover of the 
most ardent patriotism. Is there, then, 
anything remarkable, it inquires, in the 
attitude of the miners who protest against 
competition upon the ground of nation- 
ality? The manufacturers have obtain- 
ed laws which impose protective duties 
upon foreign goods, but the laborers 
have no laws that protect their wages, 
and in the case of these miners they 
simply enforced a protection that the 
law had neglected to provide. Their pa- 
triotism may have been irregular in its 
manifestation, but, measured from the pro- 
tectionist standpoint, it was genuine. If 
the Belgian miners were in need and were 
willing to work for low wages, all 
the more reason for excluding them. 
If there was a scarcity of laborers, 
that would have led to a rise of wages, 
and the importation of foreign laborers 
would counteract this tendency, and 
should therefore be prohibited. The argu- 
ment is unanswerable from the protection- 
ist standpoint, and, with things going as 
they are in France, it would not be sur- 
prising if the trade-unions should insist 
upon embodying it in legislation. 


The question who is to succeed Tenny- 
son as Laureate will probably be the main 
interest of intellectual England during the 
next few weeks. There is, unhappily, no 
heir apparent to the illustrious poet, no- 
body whose title to his place is clear. 
In quality of verse Swinburne undoubt- 
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edly stands at the head of the list, and Mr. 
Gladstone is in a measure committed to this 
view of him; but his personality is un- 
pleasing and he has made poetry a furious 
political partisan. Part, and no amail 
part, of Tennyson's equipment for the 
place he held in the national affection 
and admiration was the purity of his life. 
He was essentially a gentleman in the 
highest and best sense of the term. 
It will be hard for the Queen to accept 
and for Mr. Gladstone to propose anybody 
for the laureateship of whom this cannot 
be said. Sir Edwin Arnold's claims do not 
seem to be even considered by anybody, 
although Major Pond, when he came to 
this country last fall, put forth an amus 
ing tale of his succession to the lau 
reateship having been settled, and of his 
having had to get a special permit both 
from the Queen and from Lord Salisbury 
to come to this country, the Laureate tn 
posse not being allowed to absent himself 
from England when the Laureate tm esse 
was old or infirm, lest the kingdom should 
be left even for a day face to face with 
the horrors of a vacancy. Even if this 
were true, we fear his memorial verses on 
Tennyson in his Daily Telegraph would 
settle Sir Edwin's fate, for they are 
enough to make the great poet turn in his 
grave and exasperate his family 


The Baring liquidation drags ita slow 
length along, and the chances of the 
guarantors escaping without having to 
make good a tinal deficiency grow less 
With every partial realization on the se- 
curities held, the water oozes out of what 
is left. Thus, in the six months from 
February 29 to August 31 the liabili- 
from £7,017,666 to 

3, but in the same period the 
value of the declined from 
£10,388. 757 to £8,319,261, or $200,000 
This shows 
attempt to market 
the depreciated bonds only sends them 


ties were reduced 
£5,113,613, 


assets 


more than did the liabilities, 
how every fresh 


down lower in price. At the meeting of 
the Bank of England in the middle of 
September the opinion was general that 
it would not be possible to complete the 
liquidation within the next twelve 
months, as originally planned, and that 
it would be necessary to form some 
new kind of trust to nurse the Bar- 
ing securities along. The immense 
losses to English investors who were 
caught in the South American crash are 
enough of themselves to account for a 
good part of the financial distress under 
which England has been laboring. There 
isa suggestion here for our Republican 
philanthropists who preach the new doc- 
trine that our highest happiness is to be 
found in causing all the misery possible in 
other countries. If we were but to repu- 
diate all our national and railroad bonds 
held abroad, we could bring about a 
wretchedness beside which all that Me- 
Kinley has caused would not figure at all 
in the rejoicings of good Americans, 
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MORE ABOUT MONEY IN ELECTIONS. 


Mr. WAYNE MACVEAGH has joined the 
band of eminent seceders from the Repub- 
liean party which contains Judge Gresham 
and others. The things he cannot 
stand any longer are the Force Bill, the 
McKinley Bil!, the corruption practised 
and necessary to defend the high tariff, 
the huge Government purchases of useless 
silver, the extravagant pension system, and 
the vast importations of degraded Euro- 
peans to supply labor for the protected in- 
dustries. All these things, of course, have 
concomitants equally objectionable, for the 
enumeration of which we must refer our 
readers to the letter itself. It is not long, 
but itis lucid and very closely packed. We 
think, however, it might all be summed up 
by saying that Mr. MacVeagh objects to 
the conversion of the Government into a 
commercial enterprise for the benefit of a 
small body of private individuals. When 
this fact is made plain, all the rest follows, 
almost as a matter of course. The Re- 
publican party has opened a shop such as 
the medizval monarchs used to keep when 
they sold monopolies, places, and titles for 
cash down. It has gone on for years ad- 
vertising the sale of trade privileges, and 
the number of its customers has steadily 
increased, and the price of its wares has 
steadily risen, and it has steadily extended 
its field of operations. Like the railroads, 
too, it has had to open new branches, in 
order to secure business which some rival 
might take away from it. 

There is little doxbt that in the begin- 
ning it intended to confine itself strictly 
to trade with manufacturers engaged 
in competition with the wicked for- 
eigner, and that it entered into large and 
lucrative contracts with this class. But 


it soon found that it was impossible to ful-° 


fil these contracts under a protective policy 
pure and simple. To live up to its engage- 
ments, it had to have at every election an 
increasing number of votes, not only be- 
cause the population was increasing, but 
because the voters, on finding out that the 
elections were a business transaction with 
money in them, became more and more 
exacting, and in fact began to demand that 
they should be ‘‘ let in.” They would per- 
haps have continued to ‘‘ vote as they shot,” 
or vote against ‘‘outrages” on the negro, 
very much longer had they thought that 
the managers were living on the same ele- 
vated plane of sentiment. But as soon as 
they discovered that these gentlemen were 
in business, they naturally began to demand 
their share of the profits. 

Out of this demand have grown the 
huge purchases of silver and the huge 
pensions and the reckless bribery of voters. 
This is, of course, a process which must 
come to an end through sheer exhaustion 
of resources some time, but it takes a long 
while to exhaust a rich nation. The case 
of the Republican party is very like that 
of Tammany in Tweed’s day, and, indeed, 
like all cases of conspiracy against some- 
body else’s money. Tweed might have last- 
ed years longer had he only had to rob for 





himself, for Sweeny, Hall, and Connolly. 
The city could have stood him and them 
possibly for his whole lifetime. But he had 
to divide with an ever-enlarging circle of 
confederates, and the scale of his opera- 
tions had therefore to be increased corre- 
spondingly, until further thieving was im- 
possible, and the end came. So it is with the 
Republican party. The manufacturers ask 
for more tariff every year, and more tariff 
cannot be supplied without more votes, and 
more votes cannot be had without more 
money, and more money cannot be spent 
without discovery, or without making de- 
mands on the manufacturers which more 
than exhaust the profits of the tariff. 


To get an idea of the difficulties of the 
situation for the party just now, one has 
only to compare it with that of 1888. 
Wanamaker raised, it is said, and he has 
himself virtually admitted it, $400,000 
for Quay in that year. He tried to get as 
much out of the Pacific railroads in the 
last fortnight of the canvass, but failed. 
But Wanamaker was not known then, ex- 
cept as a pious shopkeeper in Philadel- 
phia, and he could, when making his po- 
litical collections, have got board, lodging, 
and a certificate of ‘‘ Christian character” 
in the office of nearly every religious news- 
paper in the country. But fancy Wanama- 
ker starting out on a similar errand now, 
and trying to puta religious complexion on 
his activities. Why, every dog in the coun- 
try would howl as he drew near the tills. 
Take also Quay’s case. How many peo- 
ple knew Quay in 1888, except as an 
adroit political manager? How many 
knew anything about his methods? How 
easy it was for party newspapers, without 
being ridiculous, to say, as one paper said, 
‘Hail, Quay! hero of a hard-fought, bril- 
liantly won field—the right man in the 
right place.” What boy of twelve is 
there in the country who does not know 
all about him now? The fact that he 
is only too well known has, in truth, 
been recognized by him and his con- 
federates in the frankest way by his 
withdrawal from the Chairmanship of the 
National Committee. In the present 
campaign it is impossible to turn his skill 
to full account. The case of Dudley is 
somewhat similar. This man was able to 
direct the purchase of votes in Indiana 
from an office in New York in 1888; 
now he is relegated wholly to some sort 
of ‘‘ private business.” His usefulness to 
the party is at an end. Moreover, 
votes have gone up in price. The very 
careful and trustworthy observer who has 
been travelling in the interior of this State 
for the Evening Post, reports that votes 
which could be had for ‘‘the defence of 
American industry ” for five dollars in 1888 
are now held firm at twenty dollars apiece. 

All this shows that the ‘‘ Republican 
Business Men” are—we do not say at the 
end of their resources, but struggling 
with increasing difficulties of all sorts. 
Even if the money comes in as well asit 
did—and we learn on excellent authority 
that the contrary is the truth—much more 





money is needed, and the most skilful col- 
lectors and dispensers are either in hiding 
or living inretirement. The coming election 
will in fact be something in the nature of 
a police raid on a gambling-house. If it 
succeeds, a most nefarious industry will be 
broken up—we trust, for ever. If it fails, 
the process of national demoralization will 
continue until a century or two will be 
needed to effect a cure. 


CONCERNING THE HON. 
MARTIN. 


DAVID 


THE Tribune has at last concluded that it 
is necessary to give some account of the 
work which Mr. ‘* Dave” Martin is doing 
for the Republican National Committee in 
this city. According to this, he has during 
the last two weeks been ‘collecting the 
large mass of information which he pos 
sesses of prospective Democratic rascality 
in New York city, and in organizing a de- 
partment for the detection and punishment 
of naturalization, registration, and voting 
frauds.” Some of this information he has 
communicated to the Tribune, giving the 
addresses of a considerable number of lodg- 
ing-houses, ‘‘and dance and lewd houses,” 
which he foresees that the Tammany people 
are going to fill with ‘‘colonists” before the 
election. Now, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Martin is eminently fitted for such detec- 
tive work, because he has himself been 
a practitioner of the arts which the 77ri- 
bune says he is now engaged in exposing. 
In 1872 it was proved that he was the head 
of a band of repeaters in Philadelphia and 
was engaged in the plot which the 7ribune, 
on the 9th of October in that year, thus 
described : 

‘* Philadelphia is flooded with New York 
ruflians, who have gone over there with the 
purpose of outvoting the people of that city 
by means of their abominable machinery. 
The notorious ‘The’ Allen, crony of O’Brien 
and particular friend of Mr. Roscoe Conkling, 
is among the leaders of these scamps; and 
‘Whitey Bob,’ ‘Blacksmith Dan,’ and 
other well-known bullies and election thieves 
are hand-and-glove with Hartranft’s peni- 
tentiary gang in Philadelphia. This scan- 
dalous plot against suffrage is conducted by 
Grant officials.’’ 

Mr. Martin was a member of this ‘‘peni- 
tentiary gang,” and therefore knows ex- 
actly how ali forms of election frauds 
are carried out. But the place where 
he could be useful as a detective is 
Philadelphia, where he is perfectly fa- 
miliar with the whole criminal class, 
knows their haunts, their modes of per- 
petrating frauds and of evading justice, 
and probably has got in black and white 
the exact amount of accommodation which 
can be obtained on a pinch in all the low 
lodging and dance-houses in that city. 
With the New York cheats, bullies, re- 
ceivers, colonizers, and with their lairs and 
‘‘boozing kens,” he can have but a very 
slight acquaintance, if any. The Republican 
Committee here must be able to lay their 
hands ona hundred men in New York, each 
of whom would be worth ten Martins in 
detecting and exposing prospective Tam- 
many frauds. If, when Inspector Byrnes 
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was bent on frustrating some great con- 
spiracy against order or property in this 
city he were to import a few local criminals 
from Cincinnati or Chicago to superintend 
the work, he would expose himself to ridi- 
cule if not to removal for admitted incom- 
petency; so that we must pronounce the 
Tribune's explanation of Mr. Martin's 
presence among us as ludicrously inade- 
quate, though of course it may pass mus 
ter with many of its rural readers. It is 
certainly much better than total silence 

In fact, in these days of the railroad, the 
telegraph, the printing-press, and the pub- 
lic school, all attempts to explain a noto- 
rious rascal’s absence from home by say- 
ing that he is travelling about for the de- 
tection and prevention of fraud, must ne- 
cessarily prove a failure. The inquiring, 
pyrrhonic spirit of the age is fatal to pre 
sumptions of this nature. In no country 
have they less chance of success than in 
this. Say what you will, the great body of 
the American people will believe that when 
Mr. Martin travels, he travels in the pur- 
suit of his ordinary avocations; that when 
he reaches ‘‘adistant city,” as the novelists 
say, he goes promptly to work at the arts 
by which, amid the scenes of his child 
hood, he rose to fame and fortune. 

This view will be strengthened, too, the 
Tribune must remember, by the fact that 
at every Presidential election of late 
years so much of the work done by the 
Republican National Committee is of a 
“secret” and ‘‘confidential” nature. For 
instance, when Mr. Wanamaker gave the 
$460,000 to Quay, he ‘‘did not insist on 
knowing” what Quay did with the money. 
“He did not want to know,” and yet he 
must have known, or had strong reason 
to believe, at that very time, that 
Quay had robbed the State Treasury of 
$260,000. So again, when Vice-President 
Arthur was eulogizing Dorsey for “‘ carry- 
ing Indiana” in 1880, he refused ‘‘to go 
into the minute secrets of the campaign 
because he saw the reporters present.” 
So, also, Dudley’s circular in 1888, pre- 
scribing the mode in which the “ iloat- 
ers’”’ were to be brought to the polls ‘in 
blocks of five,’”’ was of course ‘‘ private.” 
And this year Mr. Hackett, the Chairman 
of the New York Committee, in calling 
for ‘‘particular service for the Republican 
cause,” marks his circular ‘‘ Confidential,” 
and points out that the service will call 
for ‘‘the exercise of caution and the 
ability to keep a secret,” although the 
service consists in simply sending ‘ the 
name of a Democrat whom you believe can 
be induced to vote the Republican ticket 
this fall.” 
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confession. In fact, the only possible rea 
son for throwing the veil of secreey over 
such a transaction is the disreputable cha 
racter of the 
say, the 
Hackett 
that it consists in finding out in each locali- 
ty who the “floaters” 
Committee know to whom the money to 


‘inducement.’ That is to 


reason why the service Mr 


asks for is ‘‘contidential” is, 
are, and letting the 
bribe them is to be sent. For the superin- 
tendence of this particular service for the 
Republican party there is no better person 
than Mr. Martin. To believe that he has 
been brought on here for any service of a 
ditferent character, is to disregard all the 
rules of probability which govern men in 
the ordinary conduct of life. Of the art of 
discovering persons who have not fully 
made up their minds which ticket to vote, 
Mr. Martin is a master excelled only by 
Quay. 
now said he is likely to do, it will show 
simply that Martin needs help—not that 
some other kind of work than his needs to 
That he and Quay wander about 
the country in search of jobs of reform is 


If Quay comes on here, as it is 


be done. 
would extract 
from most Americans, even in the very 
article of death. 


a theory which a smile 


CHIEF-JUSTICE PAXSONS CHARGE. 
THE charge which Chief-Justice Paxson 
of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court de 
livered on Monday to the Grand Jury in 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer at Pitts 
burgh in regard to the Homestead cases 
will attract the attention 
country. It is an extraordinary event for 
the presiding judge of the highest tribunal 
in the State to appear in a county court, 
but the Constitution of Pennsylvania 
makes the justices of the Supreme Court 


of the whole 


justices ex-ofticio of the Court of Over and 
Terminer of every and Judge 
Paxson was entirely right in considering 


county, 


the present occasion grave enough to jus- 
tify the exercise of this right. 

The Chief Justice began by reviewing 
the familiar with the 
disturbances of last summer—that there 
was a disagreement as to wages, concern- 
ing only a small portion of the Carnegie 
Company's employees, and those receiving 


facts connected 


the highest pay; that, as a mutually satis 
factory agreement could not be reached, 
the company closed its works and dis- 
charged its men; that it then proposed to 
operate its works by the employment of 
other men, not members of the Amalga 


mated Association; that the latter there 





Now, the work of inducing people to | 


vote the Republican ticket by argumenta 
tive persuasion cannot be considered se 

cret or confidential work. Persuaders by 
argument, in fact, seek for their work all 
the publicity possible. Nor is the name 
of a man who can probably be induced to 
change his political opinion by argument, 
a thing only to be whispered into a hole in 
a tree, or only revealed under the seal of 


| the mechanics, 


upon organized an ‘ Advisory Commit- 
proceeded to take 
of the affairs of Homestead, and 


which charge 


ordered 


tee,” 


lat : +} 
laborers, and other em 


| plovees of the works, amounting to about 


3,000, whose wages were not affected by 
enter- 
agreement with the com 


the proposed change, and who had 


ed into a new 
pany upon the terms of their old contracts, 
to refuse to work until the Amalgamated 
and 
allow ed 


recognized 


Association should be 
] that it 


its terms agreed to 






no persons to enter the mills, nor even 


any strangers to enter the town, without 
that it 


| 


its consent; and formed a mili 


tary organization, establishing a girdle of 
pickets by which the works and the town 
were guarded like a military encampment 

that all discussion of the wage question 
Was positively prohibited; that a f 
sent by the Sheriff of the county was driv 

that tl 

brutal assault of July 6 was made upon the 
force of 
to protect the property of the con 


The Chief Justice lavs down the funda 


en otf with threats; and, tinally, 


Pinkertons which had been sent 


mental principles which govern the rela 
tion of emplover and employee most clear 
lv and forcibly. ‘ 
“is one of contract merely Neither 
hasa right to coerce the other into the 


making of a contract to whigh the mind 


does not assent The employer cannot 
compel his employee to work a day 


longer than he sees fit, nor than his 


contract calls for ner for a wage 
that is unsatisfactory to him. It follows 
that the empl ven nt tco his em 
plover to give him work or to « ya 


contract of hire; much less can he dictate 


the terms of employment lt follows 
that, when the Homestead negotiations 
came to an end, t niract 1 + 
ceased, and the men had no further claim 


upon the company than has a domestic 


seTvVan Upon A& private empiover altet 


leaving his service Nor does it make 
any difference that a large number wet 
icurecate 


discharged at one time, their 


rights rise no higher than their rights as 
individuals, 
These fundamental principles are thus 
} 


applied to the Hom 











Vhen the mpanv shut down its works 
and dis t . was acting 
iv in tt i ‘ kd n 
mer t w Rk. nor t < pe. the 
to employ them; no arrangement could be 
made in such regard except in the nature of a 
“~Ontract agree! 1 1 ov tl parties U p- 
n this sul tt r rights were mutual 
Phe company had the undoubted right to p 
tect 1fS property; for t purpose it could 
wfuilv « $ ? 1 as sa Ww 
proper, and a I iry. It was 
\ t 2 to prev t the 
} erty of the company. 
‘ 1 inted least to 
tof a < “¢ <i im it; if 
rsuance t pur} © to re 
sist the landing of the men by violence, the 
offence was murder, and perhaps treason. 
The rights of the men were, te reiuse 


to work uniess their terms were ac- 


ceded to, and to persuade others to join 


them in such refusal; but the law will 
sustain them no further, The moment they 
attempted to control the works and to pre- 
vent, by violence or threats of violence, other 


laborers from going to 
themselves outside the 
cannot be tolerated for a mement that one 
laborer shall say to another laborer: * You 
shall not work for this man for that wage 
without my consent,’ and then enforce such 
command by brutal violence upon his person; 
and what will not be permitted to one man to 
do will not be pe rmitted toan organization of 
men.”’ 


work there, they placed 
pale of the law. It 


It is the assertion of the doctrine that 
the conduct of the men constituted treason 
which renders the Chief Justice’s charge 
notable. 


most This offence is defined by 


an act of the Pennsylvania Legislature 





passed in 1860, which provides that, “if 
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any person, owing allegiance to the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, shall levy war 
against the same or shall adhere to the 
enemies thereof, giving them aid or com- 
fort within the State or elsewhere, or 
shall be thereon convicted in open 
court, on testimony of two witnesses 
of the same overt act of treason whereof 
he shall stand indicted, such person shall, 
on conviction, be adjudged guilty of trea- 
son against the Commonwealth, and be 
sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding $2,000 
and undergo an imprisonment by separate 
and solitary confinement, at labor, not ex- 
ceeding twelve years.” There has never 
been any prosecution under this act, so 
that there are no precedents. Judge Pax- 
son draws a distinction between ‘‘a mere 
mob, collected upon the impulse of the 
moment, without any definite object 
beyond the gratification of its sudden 
passions,” and a case “when a 
large number of men arm and or- 
ganize themselves by divisions and com- 
panies, appoint officers, and engage in a 
common purpose to defy the law, to resist 
its officers, and to deprive any portion of 
their fellow-citizens of the rights to which 
they are entitled under the Constitution 
and laws.” In the first case, he says, the 
mob does not commit treason, although it 
destroys property and attacks human life, 
but the action taken by the organized 
body of men “‘is a levying of war against 
the State, and the offence 1s treason.” He 
proceeds to define the offence more at 
length as follows: 


** Much more so when the functions of the 
State Government are usurped in a particular 
locality, the process of the Commonwealth and 
the lawful acts of its officers resisted, and un- 
lawful arrests made at the dictation of a body 
of men who have assumed the functions of a 
government in that locality; and itisa state 
of war when a business plant has to be sur- 
rounded by the army of the State for weeks to 
protect it from unlawful violence at the hands 
of men formerly employed in it. Where a body of 
men have organized for a treasonable purpose, 
every step which any one of them takes in part 
execution of their common purpose is an overt 
act of treason in levying war. Every member 
of such associated government, whether it be 
an advisory committee, or by whatever name 
it is called, who has participated in such usur- 
pation, who has joined in a common purpose of 
resistance to the law and a denial of the rights 
of other citizens, has committed treason 
against the State. While the definition of 
this offence is the designing or overturning of 
the Government of the State, such intention 
need not extend to every portion of its terri- 
tory. It is sufficient if it be an overturning of 
it in a particular locality, and such intent may 
be inferred from the acts committed. If they 
be such that the authority of the State is 
overturned in a particular locality, and a 
—- authority substituted in its placa, the 

arties committing it must be presumed to 
ave intended to do what, they had actually 
done. 


The effect of this charge must be to re- 
vive and stimulate the discussion of the 
questions involved in the Homestead trou- 
bles, and of the methods which should be 
adopted to prevent their recurrence. Un- 
doubtedly, the doctrine laid down by the 
Chief Justice will surprise most people, so 
commonly is the word treason identified 
with the idea of plotting with foreign ene- 
mies of the State. Whether or not Judge 
Paxson’s definition be finally accepted as 
the law of the land, it is a great service to 





have the underlying issues thus forced to 
ultimate decision. 








TENNYSON. 


TENNYSON made his first public appearance 
as a poet in 1827 in a volume of 228 pages, pub- 
lished jointly with his brother Charles. How 
much was Alfred’s we do not know, as there 
is no formal indication, and the manner of the 
poems gives nosign. There is nothing in them 
of the later quality of either brother. For 
poems written from fifteen to eighteen they are 
not discreditable, but there is nothing in them 
tosuggest a coming fame. Byron’s ‘Hours of 
Idleness’ was much more prophetic. The 
reader is told in the preface that he will 
find many imitations. These are mainly of 
Byron, but they are very faint. Nothing 
was preserved by Tennyson from this volume, 
even when he made the follies of his youth the 
vices of his manhood ‘‘by an after-approba- 
tion.’? He went up to Cambridge chastened 
in spirit by the failure of bis anonymous ven- 
ture to make a ripple on the public mind, and 
glad, no doubt, that he had withheld his name. 
He did not witbhold it from his next publica- 
tion, his prize poem of 1829, ‘‘Timbuctoo.” It is 
interesting that we have Arthur Hallam’s 
poem on the same unpromising subject, and 
that Thackeray's first publication was a bur- 
lesque upon it. In 1830, while still an under- 
graduate, Tennyson published ‘ Poems, Chiefly 
Lyrical,’ a volume of 154 pages, with very 
little on each separate page. 

It was high time for a new poet to appear. 
Keats, Shelley, and Byron had gone over to 
the majority in swift succession. Southey, 
after having launched a whole fleet of epics, 
was discovering that prose was his vocation. 
Wordsworth had twenty years more to live, 
but little more tosay. ‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyri- 
cal’ had at least the merit of difference from 
all the recent verse. It was hailed bythe West- 
minster with cordial praise; but Christopher 
North, then editor of Blackwood, was deter- 
mined that the young poet should not be spoiled 
by finding himself called a new Elizabethan. 
One poem in the book he called ‘‘drivel,’’ 
another ‘‘ more dismal drivel,’’ and a third 
‘*more dismal drivel even than that.’’ Ten- 
nyson answered in a poem in which the re- 
frains ‘‘musty Christopher’’ and ‘‘ crusty 
Christopher’’ were prominent: he would for- 
give his blame, but not his praise. But North’s 
praise was for the best and his blame was not 
without effect. Of the ‘‘ Deserted House’’ 
he said, ‘‘ Every word tells, and the short 
whole is most pathetic in ite completeness—let 
us say perfection—like some old Scottish air 
sung by a maiden at her wheel or by a shepherd 
in the wilderness.’’ By far the most interest- 
ing review of the little book, however, was by 
Arthur Hallam, whose poems would have been 
included in the volume with Tennyson’s had 
not his father made demur. It hailed Tenny- 
son as a splendid rebel against Wordsworth 
and his school, a successor of Hunt and 
Keats and Shelley, and especially of Keats— 
preéminently the poet of sensation. This 
shows how imperfectly the volume of 1830 fore- 
shadowed the full-grown Tennyson, in whom 
the reflective element, which Hallam depre- 
cated in Wordsworth, was more conspicuous 
than the sensuous; and, strange to say, Ten- 
nyson’s great reflective poem is a lament for 
the young friend who praised him for his lack 
of that which is his own and Tennyson’s best 
pledge of immortality. 

*;But the volume of 1830 was for the most 
part_an embodiment of Tennyson’s delight in 





sensuous things and in metrical experiments. 
Poe’s extravagant praise of Tennyson was 
probably based upon these last, which, in 
common with much of his own verse, confused 
the limits of poetry and music and subordinat- 
ed sense tosound. Many, but not too many, 
of the poems in this volume failed to appear 
in subsequent collections. Some of them 
still hold their own among the poet’s 
second best. The richness of the sensuous 
coloring, the passionate delight in finding 
beauteous words for images of beauteous 
things—a delight which is perhaps Tennyson’s 
most characteristic trait—reached its acme in 
‘* Recollections of the Arabian Nights.’’ 

In 1833 Tennyson published a second volume, 
including nothing that was in the first, and 
marking an advance on that which was so 
striking that it won for him, as it deserved, 
the reversal of many judgments unfavorable 
to his talents. In the first volume there was 
not a touch of modern interest, except possi- 
bly in the piece called ‘* A Character ’’; there 
was no human sympathy; the sensation and 
emotion did not inhere in any definite per- 
sonality or carry with them any tale of 
love or sorrow. Least of all was there any 
touch of homely vigor. In the volume of 
1833 there was a happy difference in these 
particulars, while there was less capriciousness 
of form and far less of tinsel glitter and mere 
prettiness in the detail. ‘‘The Lady of Sha- 
lott ’’ was the first note preluding the Arthu- 
rian symphony that was yet to swell. The 
full scope of Tennyson’s genius was not re- 
vealed in this volume, but it made clear that 
there was much more in him than exquisite- 
ness of lyric form or daintiness of sensuous 
representation. Of these poems generally, as 
of the lotus-eaters’ land to which one of them 
conducts our swooning fancy, it might well be 
said in Tennyson’s own words: 


“There is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walis 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the bliss- 
ful skies.”’ 


But there was more than this. There was the 
splendid diction and the forcible dramatic im- 
personation of the ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women.”’ 
The revolt of Tennyson from Wordsworth’s 
theory of poetic diction is nowhere more con- 
spicuous than here, unless it bein later cor- 
rections of the same poem, one of which sub- 
stitutes ‘‘the bright death’’ at Iphigeneia’s 
throat for ‘‘the sharp knife.’’ This was a very 
characteristic change. 

From 1833 to 1842 Tennyson was a busy 
author, as was proved by the event; but in this 
interval no volume issued from his hand. In 
1842 appeared an entirely new volume, ‘ Eng- 
lish Idylls and Other Poems,’ and a complete 
edition of his poems in two volumes. Of these 
the second was identical with the volume of 
new poems; the first was made up from the 
volumes of 1830 and 1833. Allof the latter 
had been kept, but with many changes, both 
subtractions and additions, and about half the 
former. In the second volume we have very 
nearly the perfect Tennyson, all of his 
energy and beauty and nearly all the ful- 
ness of his range. Had we only this volume, 
Tennyson’s rank as a poet would be hardly less 
exalted than it is in virtue of his life’s com- 
plete performance. Something in every kind 
he had before essayed was here, and better 
done. Something was here of nearly every- 
thing he afterwards essayed. Here as an 
artist he touched the height of his attainment. 
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Much was to come, but nothing better as 
poetic art, and nothing different, except 
** The Northern Farmer,’’ the most homely, 
realistic, and dramatic of his poems, the 
dramas ‘‘Queen Mary," ‘‘ Harold,’’ and 
** Becket,’’ and some others of a lighter cast, 
and—surely a very great exception, if it was 
really different from ‘‘ The Two Voices ’’—‘ In 
Memoriam.’ But to claim for Tennyson’s 
volume of 1842 a manifestation so nearly per- 
fect of his poetic genius is not by any means 
to be ungrateful for the additions that he made 
to that before his death. There is no part of the 
* Idylls of the King’ that is more beautiful than 
the ‘‘Morte d’ Arthur, ’’ which daringly initiat- 
ed the volume of 1842; daringly, because what 
better wine could follow after that ? Yet bet- 
ter wine there was to follow. But the perfec- 
tion of the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur’’ does not make 
the tender beauty of ‘‘ Elaine,’’ nor the witch- 
ery of ‘‘Vivien,’’ nor the great nobility 
and pathos of ‘‘Guinevere,’’ of less account ; 
and for what we have in spiritual sug- 
gestion and embodiment of the _ pro- 
foundest sentiment of the poet’s time in 
‘In Memoriam’ there are many who would 
gladly give up all the rest that Tennyson 
achieved. Another very sensible and valuable 
addition to the sum of 1842 is in the songs that 
afterwards appeared; the group occurring in 
‘The Princess,’ as interludes and in the body 
of the piece, touching the highest mark. The 
poems that have done most to make Tennyson 
widely popular—a people’s poet he has hard- 
ly been even with these to show—are such 
idylls as ‘‘Dora’’ and ‘‘The Gardener's 
Daughter,’’ poems with a story in them, 
and dealing mainly with the perplexities and 
sorrows and catastrophes that are never 
far removed from the most ordinary lives. 
Nothing of Tennyson’s is more thoroughly his 
own than these idylls. In Wordsworth and in 
Crabbe there were attempts to deal with simi- 
lar situations, but the manner was entirely 
different. If there was more of truth, there 
was less of charm. In Tennyson’s idylls 
much may be sad, but all is beautiful. 
Allied with these in spirit, but lyrical in 
form, were the poems ‘‘ Lady Clare,’’ 
‘*The Lord of Burleigh,’’ and ‘‘ The Talking 
Oak,’’ even more popular than the others, be- 
cause they sang themselves into the common 
heart. In the same volume were three drama- 
tic poems,two of them dramatic lyrics of great 
force and beauty, ‘* St. Agnes’’ and ‘‘Sir Ga- 
lahad.’’ But ‘‘St. Simeon Stylites’’ is a poem 
made of sterner stuff. It may be doubted 
whether Browning could have created a St. 
Simeon with so little of himself in it as there is 
of Tennyson in Tennyson’s Saint. The super- 
ficial humility and essential arrogance of the 
ascetic temper no one could express more per- 
fectly. 

Tennyson’s volumes of 1830 and 1833 had 
contained nominal songs, but they did not 
sing, and they could not be sung. In the vol- 
ume of 1842 appeared the first of many that 
sing, although unsung, but which have natu- 
rally invited the composer’s skill, and so have 
had much wider currency than they might 
otherwise have had. But the cap-sheaf of 
beauty and of power in the new volume was 
the ‘‘ Ulysses.’’ When we said that there was 
better in the volume even than the ‘* Morte 
d’ Arthur,’’ we had this in mind. When Words- 
worth died in 1850, and the question of his suc- 
cessor came up, Sir Robert Peel was consulted, 
but he had never read anything of Tennyson. 
The ‘‘ Ulysses’’ was urged on his attention, 
and he had no doubt that Tennyson would an- 
swer for the post. Thackeray's daughter, Mrs. 
Ritchie, tells the story, which is doubtful, 








but which ought to be true whether it is or 
not. 

In the interval between his volume of 1542 
and his laureateship, Tennyson had published 
two important works: in 1847 ‘ The Princess,’ 
and in 1850 ‘In Memoriam.’ ‘The Princess’ 
was indeed ‘‘ A Medley’’ as it was called—a 
medley of medigval situation and modern 
thought, of pleasant humor and of serious 
purpose. There was much difference of opinion 
about it, as subsequently about ‘Maud’ and 
the second ‘Locksley Hall.’ But it was as 
a pamphlet against ‘‘ woman’s rights,’’ 
which it was never meant to be, and not 
as a poem, among the lovers of good poe- 
try, that it failed to satisfy. It did but 
make the ‘‘woman’s rights’’ agitation an 
excuse for a semi-humorous, wholly earnest 
poem of ideal womanhood. As it went on, 
the serious purpose grew and had at length 
exclusive sway. It was one of many con- 
tributions from the poet to the nobilities and 
sanctities of wedded life. The true relation- 
ship of man and woman has never found 
more grand and beautiful expression than 
in the closing part. Strangely 
the songs which serve as_ interludes 
tween the different parts were absent from 
the first edition, but we have Tennyson's as- 
surance, in a published letter, that they were 
not an afterthought, and that the child of the 
songs is the hero of the whole performance. 

‘In Memoriam’ appeared anonymously in 
1850, but the disguise was very shortly dropped. 
The poem throws little light on the develop- 
ment of Tennyson’s genius, because it was not 
written after ‘The Princess,’ but, piece after 
piece, all the way along from Ha!lam’s doath 
in 1833. Itisa journal of the poet's sorrow 
during the interval between that date and L850 
It becomes less individual, more universal, as 
the years go by. The poet's private sorrow 
opens out into a hundred aspects of the pain 


enough, 


be- 


and mystery, the wonder and the joy, of 

human life. The progress of the poem is 
prog t 

from doubt to faith. It closes to the 


sound of marriage-bells. Its earlier parts, re- 
lating to the death and burial of the poet's 
friend, were written shortly after his death. 
They are distinctly inferior to the later parts 
that take a broader sweep. These reveal him 
as profoundly agitated by the deepest scien- 
tific and religious questions of his time, but 
holding fast his faith inGodand man. The 
essentially poetical character of the concepts 
of modern science has not been so clearly con- 
ceived by any other poet, and he expressed 
them in the language of poetry with- 
out violation of their truth. ‘In Memoriam’ 
is a factor that must be reckoned with in 
the religious life of the Victorian times. It 
has brought strength and peace to thousands. 
lt has winged the thought of many earnest 
preachers to its mark. 

As the official poet of the realm, Tennyson’s 
first poem was upon the death of Wellington. 
Hardly could it have been better if it had not 
been official. His laureate work was seldom 
of his best, or even moderately good. Only 
certain dedications to the Queen are of his 
proper height. ‘Maud’ was published in 
1855, and Tennyson's own dissatisfaction with 
it, proved by his remorseless revision, has 
been widely shared. The garden song in it 
was its best justification. It was always 
difficult for Tennyson to depict a violent 
passion otherwise than as hysterical. In 1859 
appeared the ‘ Idylls of the King ’—‘‘ Enid,"’ 
‘*Vivien,’’ ‘‘Elaine,’’ and ‘‘ Guinevere.”’ 
The number was afterwards increased, but the 
additions are not generally equal to the origi- 
mal eet, ‘‘The Passing of Arthur’’ is cer- 
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tainly at the poet's bx 
sion of the ** Morte 


st, but that is an expan- 
i’Arthur,’’ and the wise 
reader will prefer the shorter poem in its 
original setting. No afterthought can make 
for regres 
length to offer the 


an epic poem, and it is a matter 
that Tennyson 
Idylls as an Arthurian Epic 
that cohesion and that 


coos?) at 
They have not 
umulative force which 
As an inter 


xpected of an epi 


is rightfully « 
f the spirit of the Arthurian iegend 


pretation « 





as We find it in Sir Thomas Malory, they can 
not be pronounced a great success. Mr. Ar- 
nold’s ‘‘Tristram ant} Iseult ’’ is nearer to the 
mark. Butthey alound in noble passages, and 
the “Guinevere "’ esatilength toa height of 
tragic feeling that bas seldom been surpassed. 
We can dor re than mention in their 
order the principal! publications of Tennyson af 
ter the ‘ Idylls King.’ ‘ Enoch Arden ’ 
appeared in [Sd4, » ‘Holy Grail’ in ISéy, 
‘Songs of the Wrens’ in ISTO, ‘Gareth and 
Lynette’ in I8T2, the dramas ‘** Queen Mary’ 
and ‘** Harold’ in ISv5 and IS76, and ** Becket "’ 
in ISS4, of which the first in time was first in 
power; the ‘Lover's Tale” in IS7¥, aud about 
the same time ‘ Ballads and Poems’; tn ISS 
and 1882 three minor dramas, ** The Cup,"’ 
* The Falcon,’* and ** The Promise of May'’; 
in ISS6 ‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years After’; 


in S80 ‘Demeter, and Other Poems’; 
in I8v2 *' The Foresters."" With the poems 
naming the successive books there were 
frequently poems of greater value than 

I ambi s in whow train they 
followed, ** Luc: us’ and ‘* Tithouus”’ for ex- 
Arn} ** Ques Marv "' and Becket "' were 
put upon the stage, as also the three minor 


dramas, but without m uceess. Tennyson's 





< of humor was conspicuous in his clowns 
**Becket."" Less ‘‘excellent fooling *’ it 
would be hard ¢ i ** Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After "' brought about his ears a clash- 
ing storm of rival sympathies. Mr. Gladstone 
t its pessimistic plaint with a clear showing 
of the gains of sixty years. But Tennyson's 
poem was not unworthy of his fame. It con- 


tains a Vision of tl iuture 


as encouraging as 
anything in the earlier ‘* Locksley Hall’? and 
in perfect keeping with the even tenor of his 
’ 





life, not ss of a current 
but 


In Tennyson 


narrowing, ’ 
** the music of a deep.’’ 

the poet was exhaustive of the 
He existed for 
He stood at 
the opposite extreme from Byron’s engrossing 
personality. The man behind the poet was a 
mystery—an inviolable shale which vulgar cu- 
His aloofness 
was of a kind that makes Emerson seem in com- 
parison the most sociable of men. In his youth 
he had great capacity for friendship within 
narrow bounds. At Cambridge he was one of 
Whewell’s men, and among these he found his 
early friends—Arthur Hallam chief; Fitz- 
gerald, the translator of Omar Khayydm, 
the ‘Old Fitz’’ of one of the most beau- 
tiful poems of his later life; Milnes, 
Trench, Maurice, Spedding, and ‘‘the lost 
light of those dawn-golden times,’’ the Rev. 
W. H. Brookfield, to whom, with his 
wife, Thackeray wrote those delightful letters 
that were published in 1887. With Thackeray 
and Carlyle he had friendliest relations fur- 
ther on, and with Gladstone al! along from 
the time when Hallam was their common 
friend. He was dining with Thackeray when 
his little girl asked him why he didn’t 
write books like ‘Nicholas Nickleby.’ Ox- 


man toa remarkable degree. 


the general public only as a poet. 


riosity essayed to grasp in vain. 


ford gave him the degree of D.C.L. in 1865, 
and his own Cambridge Trinity made haste to 
do the same. In 1509 he was made an honorary 
fellow of Trinity, and his bust was placed in 
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the College library. In December, 1883, he 
was made Baron Tennyson of Aldworth, Sus- 
sex, and Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

There was never a more purely literary life, 
and never a literary life confined more closely 
to a single line of work. Many poets have 
written a good deal of prose, at least with their 
left hand, Tennyson confined himself to poetry 
with a tenacity and exclusiveness strangely 
matched by the opposing genius of his time. 
He was devoted to ideal excellence. He was 
not easily satisfied with his own performance, 
but ever returned upon it with a critic’s eye 
and a courageous hand. No other poet has 
made so many changes in his published 
works. By this sign he was preéminently 
the artist among poets. The _ sponta- 
neous conception was wrought out with in- 
finite patience. Every cadence, every word 
was challenged and assayed. The result was 
a unique external beauty and_ perfection, 
while of high imagination and delightful fan- 
cy, soaring thoughts and earnest purpose, 
there was never any lack in the full tide 
of his career. The penalty of Tennyson’s se- 
clusion was at length a mind distrustful 
of all present tendencies of thought and 
action, When Gladstone, ever in the fthick- 
est of the fight, grew from a straight- 
laced Tory into a hopeful Liberal, his friend 
changed from a hopeful Liberal into the 
representative aristocrat and Tory of his 
time. Thefe was nothing in his work corre- 
sponding to the blows which Whittier and 
Lowell struck for freedom in America. 
He was lotus-cating all the time that 
Ebenezer Elliott was making Corn Law 
rhymes. But henever lent hisart toany base- 
ness or impurity. He was ever the poet of all 
those renunciations and fidelities which are the 
safeguards of domestic peace and love, of that 
obedience to law which is essential to po- 
litical progress, of the joy of widening 
knowledge and of deepening faith. Yet 
his most characteristic service was not in 
virtue of these things. It was in virtue of his 
lifelong passion of admiration for all beautiful 
things, and his creation of a body of verse 
which, marvellous in its range of matter and of 
form, and fullof music, warmth, and color, 
has given to us many hours of stainless joy. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF EARLY 
AMERICAN MAPS. 


Paris, September 13, 1892. 


WuHen the Duke de Mandas was appointed 
ambassador of Spain to Paris, one of his first 
cares, after he had taken possession of his post, 
was to select a committee in furtherance of 
the project originated by him of an exhibition 
to celebrate the fourth centennial of the dis- 
covery of America, Administrators of the 
great public institutions—the Foreign Office, 
Navy Department, War Office, National Ar- 
chives and Library—able to assist the project, 
were called upon to search zealously for de- 
sirable material. The exhibition contemplated 
by the Duke was to be held at Madrid. The 
fact that it was to be outside of France caused 
difficulties. A special law would have to be 
passed to authorize the loan of such manu- 
scripts, documents, or objects, the property of 
public institutions, if these objects were to be 
taken out of France. No later than 1889, at 
the Universal Exposition, the exhibits con- 
tributed by the Government could not have 
left their places of keeping without such a 
law. So, wiih this obstacle in view, which 
did not seem easy to overcome, preparations 
progressed without much spirit, and perhaps 
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the project would have had to be abandoned 
bad it not been taken up in another form. 
M.Gabriel Marcel, librarian of the geograpbi- 
cal department at the National Library, sug- 
gested that the centennial might be celebrated 
in Paris, and that a proper search among the 
riches of the French archives would produee 
an exhibition of maps pertaining to the dis- 
covery of America quite equal to the oc- 
casion. ‘this idea was received with enthusi- 
asm, It did more than gratify national pride; 
it drew a thorn out of the side of the Com- 
mittee. The Ambassador of Spain could be 
told that if France declined the loan of the 
pieces needed for the projected exposition at 
Madrid, it was because there was to be a like 
exposition in Paris—a better answer than to 
keep on objecting that, there were no prece- 
dents for making such loans abroad. It may 
be added that the excuse was accepted in its 
true spirit. On the opening of the exposition 
at the National Library, July 13, the Ambas- 
sador of Spain was not present, nor has he 
visited it at all. 

This very interesting exhibition cannot be 
said to have been opened at a favorable time 
of year. By mid-July, Paris is well-nigh emp- 
tied. In particular that portion of the public 
which makes it a point to be absent when the 
“féte nationale” comes round, was missing. It 
was fully two months later than first intended, 
for it was announced to be ready by May; 
but no one who followed the preliminaries can 
wonder at the delay. ‘the colossal researches 
in dusty portfolios; the endless sorting to 
reach a final choice; and, above all, the ex- 
tensive correspondence between the different 
institutions concerned in order to settle mat- 
ters, sufficiently account for the want of punc- 
tuality. As may be supposed, the Navy De- 
partment’s share in the exhibition far exceeds 
ali others. Three private collections also have 
contributed to the success of the exhibition, 
viz., those belonging to Prof. Hamy of the In- 
stitute, President of the Committee; to M.H. 
Harrisse, and M,H.Duhamel. ‘Iwo bundred 
and eighty-nine numbers make up the cata- 
logue, or as many headings, we should say 
more rightly; for often under one heading a 
whole series, a whole collection, figures by 
itself. The order of the exhibits in the cata- 
logue freely disregards chronology, and the 
same thing is true of the disposition of the 
maps and atlases on the walls and tables of 
the exhibition rooms. As in a collection of 
pictures, the maps are arranged so as to pro- 
duce as harmonious an effect as possible. As 
a sign of ralliement for the amateur visitor, 
who might feel at first a little perplexed by 
the display of the most ancient documents, 
dates or approximate epochs of the maps have 
been affixed to the titles; but what better 
guidance could he desire than that of the 
amiable librarian who so readily offers him- 
self as cicerone in doing the honors, scattering 
anecdotes and bits of information not in- 
cluded in the programme ? 


It is instructive to begin with a glance at a 
rare piece belonging to the National Library 
(No. 48 of the catalogue). This is a porto- 
lano representing Europe, part of Asia and 
Africa, and certain fabulous lands. It is almost 
filled with allegorical figures. In the north 
seas we see a beat chasing a whale. The legend 
is: “ Mecia de Viladestes me fecit in anno 1413.” 
This portolano is in striking contrast with the 
maps contemporary with the discovery of Ame- 
rica, viz., (1) the map of Juan de la Cosa, pilot 
of Columbus (1500), now in Madrid; (2) the 
map of Alberto Cantino (end of 1501) in Fer- 
rara; (3) an anonymous Portuguese map (1502), 





belonging to Prof. Hamy; (4) themapof Nicho- 
las Canerio (end of 1502), belonging to the Navy 
Department; (5) a portolano dated 1504 at 
Munich. Of these five maps only two origi- 
nals figure at the exbibition— those loaned by 
Frof. Hamy and the Navy Department. Fac- 
similes represent the remaining three. With 
regard to the map of Juan de Ja Cosa, now in 
the Navy Department at Madrid, and once 
the property of Baron Walkenaer, as well 
known to geographers as to the admirers of 
Mme. de Sévigné, M. Marcel is doubtful of its 
authenticity. His reasons are that it has too 
many Spanish words misspelt to be the work of 
an educated Spaniard; then, the islands of the 
West Indies are too well represented, and dif- 
fer too much from what is seen on other maps 
of the same period, 

The map of Nicholas Canerio (No. 9) was 
not made in Italy. Canerio came from 
Genoa, but at that time a number of Italian 
scientists were employed in Seville and in Lis- 
bon. The influence of both these centres is so 
apparent on Canerio’s map that it goes by 
the name of the Hispano-Portuguese portolano, 
The West Indies are very correctly described 
on it; so are the discoveries of Vespucius and 
of Columbus, which not only are rich in no- 
menclature, but are joined together by a 
straight line of coasts—which juncture may be 
regarded as an ingenious piece of initiative on 
the part of a wise cartographer. These details 
go far to prove that he must bave had know- 
ledge of the original map of which Alberto 
Cantino sent a copy to the Duke of Este; also, 
that he must have been guided by the revela- 
tions of some clandestine explorer. No oflicial 
voyage took place in 1502, but we can admit as 
plausible that a handful of navigators, incited 
by Columbus’s example and encouraged by the 
privileges granted him and the benefits they 
hoped to derive, undertook to do as much as 
the official explorer of Spain. A curious 
feature of Cantino’s map is the representation 
on it of Mexico and the land of Florida under 
the Spanish flag. 

The Portuguese portolano exhibited by Prof. 
Hamy (No.34) was bought by him in England 
of a navigator named King. On it, as on the 
preceding map, the West Indies are very cor- 
rectly outlined. So are the coasts reconnoitred 
by Columbus and Ojeda, and those seen by 
Vespucius, but separated. This map is par- 
ticularly interesting by reason of the position 
given to the Portuguese discoveries, so as to 
place them within the line of demarcation fixed 
by Pope Alexander VI. This line is positively 
indicated on the Cantino map in blue, and di- 
vides it in two. Indeed, it may be remarked 
generally of Portuguese maps of that time that 
Corterealis, Labrador, and Greenland are al- 
ways much too close to Europe—no involun- 
tary error, but a ruse to bring the regions ex- 
plored by Portugal within the zone reserved to 
that country in accordance with the limits pre- 
scribed by Alexander VI. In short, any map 
that bends the coasts of North America east- 
ward in a deceptive circle, may be looked upon 
as inspired by a Portuguese document. 

All these early maps relative to the discovery 
of the New World are manuscripts. The first 
engraved map representing America appeared 
in the edition of Ptolemy published by Ruysch 
in 1508. This does not differ greatly from 
its forerunners, Then comes the map of Fto- 
lemy dated 1513, and a wooden globe of the 
same period called the green globe (No. 23), 
which has been described at length by M. Mar- 
cel in the Bulletin de Géographie Historique 
et Descriptive—and rightly, for it is one of the 
most precious pieces in the Department of 
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Cartography. On this globe the Panama Canal 
would seem to exist. The eastern coasts of 
America, from Carolina to the mouth of the 
La Plata, are indicated, but in a very rudi- 
mentary way; and this is especially true of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The chief interest of the 
globe consists in the fact that the name of 
America is inscribed on it four times. This 
globe was brought from Italy by Count Riant, 
and is very likely the work of Schéner. 

The progress of the history of the discuvery of 
America may be followed on three other globes 
of almost equal interest. (i) Le globe dorm 
(No. 42), dated 1527, written wholly in Latin 
and entitled “Nova et integra universi orbs 
[stc] descriptio,” is curious as showing America 
and Asia as one continent, still in accordance 
with the ideas of Columbus on his first land- 
ing. In Peru there are no signs of the expedi- 
tion of Pizarro, while the itinerary of Magellan 
is very closely indicated. Doubtless the geo- 
grapher who made this globe was inspired by 
Verrazzano’s expedition in 1525. (2) Le globe 
de bois (No, 33 bis), of uncouth workmanship, 
was also brought from Italy by Count Riant; 
its date, between 1532 and 1535, may be con- 
jectured from the fact that in Peru is found 
the name of St. Michael, the town founded by 
Pizarro to celebrate his victory over the na- 
tivesin 1531. (3) Le globe de cuivre (No. 46), 
dating from the later part of the sixteenth 
century, comes from the library of the Abbé 
Lémy, who died Vicar-General of Paris. ‘Lhis 
globe is of admirable workmanship, the en- 
graving being due to an inhabitant of Rouen, 
as the title bears witness: “Nova et inte- 
gra universi orbis descriptio, Rhotomagi.” 
America and Asia are two distinct continents 
on this globe. A Latin inscription placed on 
the straits which later were to bear the name 
of Bering, explains why the author made that 
division, and how he had been guided in his 
work by more recent and more reliable docu- 
ments. The expedition of Frobisher to the 
polar seas is registered on this globe. 

Numerous are the maps, dating from the 
sixteenth century, of Portuguese, Spanish, 
Dutch, and French origin, wherewith to fol- 
low the study of that epoch. We will mention 
but three of these as curiosities. A Portuguese 
portolano (No. 1 of the catalogue), signed 
Gasp. Viegas, is dated 1534, the year in which 
Jacques Cartier sailed for the first time to New 
France. This map gives Newfoundland and 
the coast of Brazil down to the mouth of the 
La Plata. A planisphere of 1550 (No.19) in- 
dicates the coast of America from Labrador 
southward beyond the Amazon River. It is 
the work of D. Guttierez, the younger, the 
same who, as cosmographer-major of Spain, 
was deprived of his title and imprisoned be- 
cause he had infringed the jealous law by 
which his Government forbade officials to 
draw or sell maps, globes, or nautical instru- 
ments to private parties. A French portolano 
by Guillaume Le Testu (No. 26) is a fine map 
of equatorial projection, dated 1556, whose 
beauty of execution cannot be described. Ar- 
tistic design is characteristic of the French 
school of hydrography. In the works of that 
galaxy, the Duponts of Dieppe, J.Guérard, G. 
Levasseur, P. Desceliers, Nicholas Desliens, P. 
Devaulx of Havre, the eye is forcibly struck by 
the artistic quality, united with scientilic pre- 
cision, Which seems to have found its last word 
in an atlas by that same Guillaume Le Testu 
(No.181) loaned by the War Office. Seventy 
maps, many of them bearing the arms of Ad- 
miral de Coligny, te whom the atlas was dedi- 
cated, make of this scientific work a marvel of 
art. It is dated April 5, 1555. 
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If we pass to the next century, there is a loan 
from the Navy Department (No. 131), a very 
large map of North and South America, ex- 
tending from Cayenne to Hudson’s Bay, wor- 
thy to be kept under glass, The title is de- 
corated with allegorical designs painted in 
gouache by a hand that doubtless painted fans 
for queens. It is anonymous and without 
date; however, it is regarded as anterior to 
1652, because the Mississippi River (then the 
Colvert River) stops at its junction with the 
Ohio. The first discoveries on that river by 
the Cavelier de La Salle are marked. So, very 
distinctly, are those of Pére Marquette and of 
Joliet. ‘his map is specially valuable to the 
French inasmuch as the great Western lakes 
bear the names first given them. Thus, Lake 
Supe rior is called: Lae de Tracy, dit de 
Condé; Lake “ Michiganong” has as sub-title 
Grand Lac des Illinois, dit Dauphin; Lake 
Huron, dit d'Orléans; Lake Erie, dit de 
Conty; and Lake Ontario figures as Lac de 
Frontenac, the name of the then Governor of 
New France. 

The exhibition is rich in documents pertain 
ing to the United States; and in presence of 
the display of such maps due to French ex- 
plorers or travellers, one feels willing to admit 
that if Spain can claim the chief rdle in the 
discovery of America, few countries in subse 
quent years did more than France in the pro- 
gressive reconnoitring of that vast continent 
The first map on which Chicago is mentioned 
is by a Frenchman, Jean-Baptiste Louis Fran- 
quelin, who ealis Chicago Fort Checagou. 
This map (No.161, dated 1685) is very exten- 
sive; it gives the lands of Canada, Louisiana, 
Florida, Virginia, New Sweden, New York, 
New England, Acadia, Newfoundland. No, 24 
begins a long series of maps on the course of 
the Mississippi, dating from !699 through the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. Subse- 
quently, Nos. 47 and 92 show us maps of the 
course of the Mississippi that served the expedi- 
tion of Gen. Callot—large, important maps, in 
cluding views of Pittsburg, Natchez, Baton- 
Rouge in 1796, also sketches of the rapids on the 
Ohio and portraits of Indians by the pencil of an 
eighteenth-ceniury artist. Of a still later epoch 
is a splendid map (No. 39) of the mouth of the 
Mississippi in 1804, which was brought to France 
by M. Laussat, colonial prefect of Louisiana. 
Then, at epochs more or less distant from us, 
there are the plans of Philadelphia, of Albany, 
of Boston, in 1697 (No. 35), by J. B. L. Fran- 
quelin, who calls the capital of Massachusetts 
Baston ; of New Orleans in 1720 (No. $5), by 
M. de beauviliers, showing just three cabins; 
and of the same city twenty years later, al- 
ready an American city laid out in squares. 
But the first map of New York (No. 277) is 
not by a Frenchman: “ Manatus, drawn on the 
spot by Joan Vingboous in 1639, for the Dutch 
Kast India Company,” reads the heading. In 
a corner are inscribed the names of the battery 
and Fort Amsterdam, of the three windmills, 
and of the forty-five first Dutch settlers who 
occupied the fcrty-tive houses which were the 
nucleus of the future New York. It would 
give me pleasure to jot down these names bad 
not M. Harrisse, the owner of the document, 
reserved this information for a work in prepa- 
ration. 

In the maps relating to the French colonies 
the colonial history of that country is found 
complete. It is enough to enumerate the col- 
lections pertaining to San Domingo, Guiana, 
Cayenne, especially this last colony, from the 
morrow of its settlement to the second half of 
the eighteenti century. These maps are often 
so comprehensive that the names of planters 
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and the numbers of their negrees, the nemen 
clature of agriculture, the population of the 
Indian tribes—warriors, women, and children 
—are registered, Certainly not the least curious 
of these is the map of Cayenne (No, 105), deco- 
rated with the view of the island in 1667 de- 
signed by Israel Silvestre, and (to preve that 
the process of colonization bas always been the 
same) a flowery advertisement, vaunting the 
dehcious climate and fertility of Cayenne, and 
offering besides to emigrants a free passage 
and provisicns until able to repay the authors 
of that pretty reclame. About Canada there ts 
still more: the aspect of tle old settlements re 
vives under our eyes, And while speaking of 
Cana la, | must recerd another of M. Har 
risse’s treasures (No. ISS), a bandsome n Ap on 
parchment, unpublished and autograp! 
ed 1608, Champlain's own band bas traced on 
that parchment the coasts, ports, isles, and 
seas of New France. 

‘he next number to this (No. ISS fis) is the 
jewel of the exhibition It is a MS, volume 
dated 1502 and emblazoned on the first page 
with the arms of Christopher Columbus. in 
this volume have been transcribed by two no 
taries copies of all the privileges, all the nom 
nations, all the cessions and other acts passed 


in bebalf of Columbus by the Cathelic kings. 
} 
I 


Papers are perisbable, he bethought bim, and 
a triple copy of that cartularium was made, 
(ine Is iost, one is in Genoa, and this one, 
property of the archives of the Foreign Otice 
in France, is the most complete. We are 
pleased to think that Columbus loved to refer 
to these pages in the bour of his adversity, and 
with that thought 





we look upon this book as 
more than an historical document—as a very 
relic of the great navigator himself. 

Lr Cocg pe LAUTREPPE. 
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LAMARTINE AND MADAME CHARLES. 
Pants, September 28, 1892. 

ALL great poets have had an inspirer—Dante, 
Tasso, Shakspere, Racine Lamartine had 
Elvire; it was in memory of Elvire that he 
wrote his finest Meditation, ‘‘ The Lake.'’ But 
did Elvire really exist, or was she merely a 
creature of the imagination? And if she ex- 
isted, had she any of the characters of Beatrice, 
of Laura’ Was there but one Elvire, or were 
there many Elvires?’ This question has re- 
cently been treated with new details and in- 
edited documents by M. Anatole France, the 
literary critic of the Jemps, a delicate writer 
himself, who bas written, besides a number of 
critical articles, several novels which are not 
at all in the realistic vein of the day. M. 
France has, if 1 may say so, a Lamartinian 
soul—that is to say, he has a touch of 
grace and gravity and elevation which have 
become rather rare, and his study on Elvire 
shows that he, at least, bas not forgotten the 

uthor of the ‘* Poetic Meditations,’’ who, with 
Musset and Victor Hugo, formed the great 
poetical trinity of our time. 

M. Anatole France found in the rich cabinet 
of autographs of M. Etienne Charavay a cer- 
tain number of Jetters by Mme. Charles, wife 
of a scientist famous in his time. He tells us, 
what we knew already, that Mme. Charles was 
Lamartine’s Elvire, and he gives us many in- 
teresting details concerning the enthusiastic 
young woman who inspired Lamartine with 
an eloquent passion. Lamartine gives a part of 
the story of Mme. Charles in his ‘‘ Raphael.’’ 
He relates that Julie, a Creole brought to France 
from San Domingo at the age of six years, an 
orphan, was educated at the National School 
of Saint Denis, where she was visited by an old 
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man who, when she reached the age of seven- 
teen and was on the point of entering the 
world, having no relations or friends, offered 
her his home, and proposed to her, ‘‘in the 
eyes of the world and only for the world, the 
name, the hand, the attachment of an old man, 
who, under the name of a husband, would only 
be her father.’? M. France gives no more de- 
tails; he could not even ascertain where 
she was born. She was Mile. de Deshe- 
rettes. She still had her father, and was 
living with him at Lagrange, near Tours, 
when she married. lLamartine killed the 
father in his novel, and perhaps he did well, 
as he seems to have been an old drunkard, car- 
ing only for horses and guns. Her first suitor 
was M. Charles, who was fifty-two years of 
age, a man of most agreeable manners, who 
had already attained a great reputation. He 
had studied science, especially electricity, and 
given lectures before Franklin and Volta. He 
made curious experiments on thunder-storms, 
and substituted for the first balloons invented 
by Montgolfier, which were filled merely with 
hot air, balloons full of hydrogen. He made 
several ascensions in these balloons, and his 
name had attained an immense popularity. 
You will find iteven on many old plates sold 
in the villages, representing coarsely the first 
ascensions of bailoons. Louis XVI. was much 
interested in balioons and gave Charles a pen- 
sion out of his private pur-:e. 

His marriage with Julie de Deshereties was 
celebrated at the beginning of August, 1804. 
In a letter written to his friend Morel de 
Vindé, on July 23, 1804, Charles announces his 
return to Paris: ‘surely Julie is worth all 
the trouble which possession of her has cost me; 
there is hardly a novel which contains more 
curious and interesting incidents and charac- 
ters than have been found in this succession of 
family pictures. Western [Squire 
Western of ‘Tom Jones ’] is nothing compared 
to my father-in-law. Julie’s uncle is anexcel- 
lent man, who reminds one of Allworthy. 
Without him, his extreme kindness and his 
obliging care, the poor child would have died 
long ago.’’ Julie remained all her life an in- 
valid, and, as M. Anatole France says, ‘‘she 
did well for her glory to live at a time when 
consumption was charming in a woman.’’ 
Julie was very fortunate in passing from the 
hands of a brutal and irrational father into 
those of the most considerate of men. 

Morel de Vindé was a writer. In 1789 he 
was a counsellor in the Parlement of Paris. He 
had espoused the principles of the Revolution, 
and was a constitutional monarchist. He re- 
tired to the country during the Terror, and 
succeeded in being forgotten. ‘* What have 
you been doing ?’’ some one inquired of Sieyés 
after the Terror, ‘‘I have lived.’’ Morel de 
Vindé lived also. He bought a fine house af- 
ter the Revolution at the Celle Saint-Cloud. 
He and his wife saw much of M. and Mme. 
Charles. This lady seems to have been one of 
the patronizing kind who are never tired of 
promoting the interests of their friends. She 
forced, so to speak, Morel de Vindé into the 
Institute; he was appointed, partly by her 
efforts, to the Section of Agriculture in the 
Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences, 
which has always been a sort of caput 
mortuum of the Institute. Charles about 
that time became ill; he suffered much 
from the stone, but with philosophy and cour- 
age. He had now an apartment in the. build- 
ings of the Institute, where he and his wife 
held a saloh and received very good company. 
Their most intimate friend was Mounier, whom 
the Emperor Napoleon had found an auditeur 
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at the Council of State, and had made dur- 
ing the Prussian campaign an intendant in 
the Duchy of Weimar, afterwards an adminis- 
trator in Silesia. In 1808 Mounier was at- 
tached to his Cabinet as translator from 
foreign newspapers. He followed Napoleon in 
his campaigns, was made a baron, and re- 
ceived many favors—among the rest a great 
domain in Pomerania. Mounier was quickly 
reconciled to the Bourbons, and remained in- 
tendant of the royal palaces. Mme. Charles 
was a constant visitor at the hétel in the Place 
Vend6me where the Mouniers Jived. 


She had always been delicate, but became 
quite ill in 1816, and the doctors ordered her to 
go to Aix. The journey was a long one at 
that time, and her husband could not accom- 
pany her. If she did not find health at Aix, 
says M, France, she found immortality, for 
there she met with Lamartine, a young man 
of twenty-six, very handsome and eloquent, 
full of imagination and of genius. Lamartine 
had palpitations of the heart, or thought he 
had. Mme, Charles’s beauty made at once a 
great impression on him, He had always lived 
the life of a country gentleman, and had a sort 
of innocence; he was prepared for love, for a 
great passion. He wrote to his friend Virieu 
some time before he saw Mme. Charles: ‘‘I 
feel my heart as full of sad and delicious sen- 
timents as during the first fever of my 
youth. I don’t know what vague and sub- 
lime and infinite thoughts pass through my 
head every moment. . . . If, for my 
misfortune, I should find one of those women 
whom I once saw in my dreams, I would love 
her as much as man ever loved.’’ This woman 
had now come, a vague apparition, with her 
poetic air, and, let us also say, with intelli- 
gence and heart enough to captivatea man— 
with something more than physical charms; a 
complete woman, but, alas! one who could 
not be much more to him than a dream, for 
her days were already numbered. Shall we ex- 
amine with a critical eye into the real nature 
of the relations between Mme. Charles and 
Lamartine ? Iconfess that I prefer not to do so, 
and I find it rather indiscreet in M. France, 
since the mystery has never been resolved, to 
try so hard to discover the exact significance 
of such words as ‘‘ délices sublimes,’’ ‘‘extases 
sublimes,’’ which he encounters in ‘* Le Lac ’’ 
as it was printed, and in tne manuscript of it 
kept by the niece of M. de Lamartine. The 
poet’s language is not precise; do not let us be 
too precise ourselves, 

Are the letters of Julie to Lamartine still in 
existence, or have they been burned? The 
question is discussed at length by M. France, 
but somewhat uselessly. Such letters, if they 
still exist, are not likely, if we understand 
Mme. Charles aright, to let us know very 
exactly what M. France wishes to know. I 
imagine that they are full of the most passion- 
ate affection, of the most enthusiastic admira- 
tion and interest; but I can hardly imagine 
that they could give us the key of the mystery. 
And, after all, why sbould we care to lift the 
veil? Why should we not be content with 
reading the beautiful poems inspired by Mme. 
Charles—‘‘ Le Lac,’’ ‘‘ L’Immortalité,’’ ‘* Le 
Temple,’’ ‘* Le Crucifix’’? Whoever inspired 
such verses received more from the man who 
wrote them than anything she could give him. 
The letters of Mme. Charles make the impres- 
sion of a very nervous, impressionable, excit- 
able person, but her language is always what 
we call chatié, or very correct. 

On her return to Paris, Mme. Charles re- 
commended Lamartine to Baron Mounier. 
When the great poet came to Paris, sh. pre- 





sented him to all her friends, and among 
others to M. Reyneval, as Lamartine was 
anxious to enter on a diplomatic career. He 
returned, after a short stay in Paris, to 
Moulins, and then to M&con. Mme. Charles 
grew worse; she spent the summer of 1817 in 
the woods of Viroflay, near Versailles. We 
have a few of the letters which she wrote from 
that charming retreat, then very deserted, to 
her friend Mounier; they are full of the ex- 
pressions of an almost morbid friendship. 
She felt herself going. ‘* Life is long, very 
long,’’ she said. It is long for those who 
suffer. She spent two or three hours a day in 
her garden, all alone, thinking surely of 
young Lamartine, of her poet, of the man who 
kad crossed her life a moment and left be- 
hind him a luminous trace. Her last letter to 
Mounier was written on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1817. Lamartine began ‘‘The Lake’ 
the day before; he knew that she was lost, and 
wrote as if she were already dead. He finish- 
ed his celebrated ode on the 23d of September. 
Julie died only at the end of December. M. 
de Virieu took the crucifix which had been 
placed on her death-bed and sent it to Lamar- 
tine. When he received the fatal news, La- 
martine wandered three days and three nights 
in the woods; then he went to work again, and 
worked at a tragedy of Saul. 

Charles survived his wife by five months, 
and was buried on the 9th of April in the 
Cemetery of Pére Lachaise. His tomb is there 
still; as for Julie, she was buried in the ceme- 
tery of Saint John, near the Hotel de Ville—a 
cemetery which no longer exists, as the Ruede 
Rivoli was built through it. Her mortal re- 
mains are lost, but her name will live as long 
as the name of Lamartine. 


Correspondence. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


To THE Ep1TorR or THE NATION: 


Srr: Your discriminating editorial on the 
University of Chicago contains some state- 
ments which unfortunately are based on a mis- 
understanding of the purposes of this institu- 
tion, and I beg the courtesy of space to make 
some explanations. 

(1.) In speaking of the “group system,” it is 
stated that “to obtain the degree of A. B. the 
student must devote . . . at least one-third of 
his junior and senior years to mathematics, lan- 
guages, and the political and social sciences.” 
This means, however, that he must take one- 
third of his work in the departments of Philoso- 
phy, Political Economy, Political Science, 
History, Social Science, Semitic Languages, 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Romance Languages, 
German, English, biblical Literature, and 
Mathematics; while he may take two-thirds 
of his work in the remaining departments of 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Geology. In short, it is no practical limita- 
tion to free choice, 

(2.) Nor is it correct to say that “each stu- 
dent is held to attend fifteen hours of class- 
room work per week”; for, at the discretion 
of the instructor, some of the fifteen hours 
credited to the student may not be class-room 
work, 

(3.) The reason for the concentratiun upon 
a few subjects at one time is admirably stated 
in your words: “This is an interesting reac- 
tion against the scattering system now in 
vogue. In many of our colleges the time of 
the student is frittered away in one-hour and 
two-hour courses, and his attention distracted 
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by the pursuit of balf-a-dozen different sub- 
jects at once.” But you think the reaction 
has been carried too far when students are 
“crammed ” with eight or ten hours a week of 
some subject. In truth, this arrangement is 
not so novel as it seems, for in any institution 
providing many electives this is even now 
adopted. <A student at Harvard, for example, 
can take nine hours per week (or three ful! 
courses) throughout the year in Political Eco- 
nomy. Here, the student who takes two of our 
“minors,” or a major, is doing essentially the 
same thing. Moreover, any major of six 
weeks is followed by a second examination 
twelve weeks later, with exercises once a week 
throughout this period. So that intensity of 
impression may go with duration of impres- 
sion, as urged by you. 

(4.) The plan of work is also misunderstood 
in all you bave said in the paragraph which 
urges the impossibility of expecting fifteen 
hours a week from university students of work 
which is really not different from that in the 
German “seminaria.” ‘The mistake is in think- 
ing this work is all to be done in the class- 
room and not in the library. And it is hard- 
ly credible that men of scholarship will have 
seminaries which are like “sophomore debat- 
ing societies ” in this University any more than 
in the institutions which they have just left. 

(5.) A complete misunderstanding also ex- 
ists in that part of your editorial in which you 
explain tbat a student is not permitted “ to de- 
termine for himself on what lines he will do 
his chief work, i. e., that be should make bis 
own major.” Nothing whatever in the Calen- 
dar, or in the University system as known to 
me, prevents a student from taking, at bis 
pleasure, any subject as a major when study- 
ing for his degree. The mistake may have 
arisen from not knowing that the terms “ma- 
jor” and “minor ” are used (much as are “ full- 
course ” and “ half-course ” at Harvard) merely 
as the amount of credit to be counted by a 
student towards the total work demanded fora 
degree. These terms do not signify that the 
kind of work done in a “minor” is less im- 
portant than that done in a “major.” 

(6.) Nor do we “crudely measure the stu- 
dent’s work by hours of attendance in the 
class-room.” Although, by way of illustra- 
tion, my own Seminary in Political Economy 
is announced as a credit of four hours a week, 
it is quite within my discretion to give to a 
student whose work deserves it a credit of eight 
hours a week, 

It is natural that misunderstanding should 
arise from the introduction of new terms; and 
for this reason I venture to ask you to allow 
me to make the above explanations. ‘he sure 
test of the standards set up by the University 
of Chicago is to be found in its administration 
of the requirements for admission. Out of 
the numerous applicants only 100 were admit- 
ted to the freshman class, and of the more nu- 
merous applications of special students only 
sixty were admitted, while the graduate stu- 
dents number more than those of any other 
group, or, on the day of opening, October 1, 
about 130, Those admitted to advanced stand- 
ing from other institutions numbered 85. 
These figures, however, do not indicate all that 
may yet be expected in the next few days. 

Yours truly, J. LavRENCcE LavGHLin. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

CuHicaao, October 1, 1892, 
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[Prof. Laughlin has quite missed the 
point of some of ourremarks. We did not 
criticise the Chicago requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree as a ‘‘ practical limita- 
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tion [of] free choice”; we praised them 
because every course open to the student, 
including that which leads to the BS., 
contains all the essential elements of a 
liberal education. Our only criticism 
touched the differentiation of the bacca 
laureate degrees. 

We criticised the and ten-hour 
courses in the ‘academic colleges,’ not 


five 


because fifteen hours a week is too much 
class-room work for freshmen and sopho 
mores, but because these students, in our 
opinion, are not mature enough to con 
centrate their energies, with permanent 
advantage, upon only two subjects at a 
time. Prof. Laughlin’s comparison of a 
ten-hour course in a single subject at Chi 
cago with a combination of three three 
hour courses in a single department at 
Harvard is not quite fair. Political eco- 
nomy, for example, includesa great varie 
ty of subjects, and it is hardly likely that 
at Harvard any three courses in political 
economy could be taken simultaneously 
that would not differ widely in matter and 
treatment. If the contrary is the case, 
we make bold to disapprove pro tanto of 
Harvard. 

Touching the question of ‘‘ duration of 
impression’ left by a ten-hour course 
despatched in six weeks, it is, again, not 
quite fair of Prof. Laughlin to cite the 
requirement of a second examination 
twelve weeks later, and refrain from cit 
ing the provision which immediately fol 
lows that requirement, viz.: ‘‘ But the 
student whose term grade has been suf- 
ficiently high may, if he desire, 
substitute for the second examination new 
material in the same department of study 
equal in amount to one-quarter of that 
included in the work of the term.” That 
is, the students who have ‘‘ crammed” 
most successfully for six weeks, and who 
distrust the duration of the impression, 
may avoid the testgipon which Prof. 
Laughlin insists by gyre cramming. 

To the ten-hourJ~ourses in the higher 
years we took excePRion on other grounds. 
We said that it was a mistake to carry in- 
to the ‘“‘university” years the system of 
measuring performance by hours of class- 
room attendance. This, Prof. Laughlin 
says, is not done. The regulations, in- 
deed, are identical for under-classmen, 
upper-classmen, and graduates; they 
say that a student must elect two 
majors and two minors in each quar- 
ter, or, in other words, courses repre- 
senting twelve to fifteen hours a week; 
ye these, we learn, are merely ‘‘credit” 

ours. The student may attend the class- 
room but four hours and receive a credit 
of eight hours. This is interesting news; 
but it does not affect our contention that 
this method of measurement, when ap- 
plied to university work, and particularly 
to that of the graduate students, is acrude 
method. The candidates for the master’s 
degree, instead of designating from quarter 
to quarter what ‘‘credits” they propose 
to pursue, ought to indicate in what sub- 





jects they propose to achieve mastery;, 
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and the only question should be, not one 
of hours or credits, but of actual achieve 
ment. 

We said, again, that attendance on lec- 
tures and ‘‘seminaria”™ for twelve or fifteen 
hours a week was too much to ask of an 
advanced student 
Prof. Laughlin agrees with us, and pro 


We are glad to see that 


poses to reduce the hours by the credit 


system. We pointed out that a semina- 
rium holding sessions for eight or ten 
hours a week was an absurdity, We 
said that if the students were en 
couraged or permitted to  “ discuss 
through anything like that number of 


nerate 
W ° 


Chicago professors 


hours, the seminarium would deg 


into a sophomoric debating club, 


} 


did not say that the 


would be likely to tolerate such a resuit 
we expressly indicated our behef that they 
would not. We predicted that they would 
do most of the talking themselves, and 
that these courses would become lecture 
courses. As such we held that they were 


still too long. 


We are glad, we repeat, that Prof 
Laughlin not only agrees with us, but has 
discovered a remedy for these The 


eviis 
credit system, liberally employed, will un 
doubtedly correct them; and if this sys 
tem shall become general at Chicago, as 
we hope it will, our objections to the long 
courses Will have received from the Uni 
ering of en- 


should 


versity itself the most flatt 
But 


said about it in the Calendar 


dorsements something be 
Other col 

leges that employ the credit system are in 
the habit of indicating it. If a two-hour 
course is to count for four, they say so in 
print. The Chicago Calendar says nothing 
of the sort, and Prof 
blame us for reckoning by the Calendar. 


Ep. NATION. | 


Laughlin cannot 


“VERY PLEASED.”’ 


To Tar Eprror oF THE Nation: 


Str: ‘*M. C. L.,’’ dating from your city, 
remarks, with strict fidelity to facts, in to- 
iay’s issue of Notes and Queries, that the 


collocation which heads this letter ‘‘ seems to 
be a common English locution; but it is not 
used here, except by those who take it from 
English peop'e.”’ 

With regard to very satisfied and very 
pleased, the late Mr. George P. Marsh, re- 
porting his experience in the last generation, 
says that ‘* we not unfrequently hear such ex- 
pressions,’’ and that ‘* the inclination, in this 
country, is to enlarge’’ the category to which 
they belong. If, however, Mr. Marsh had ex- 
plored more diligently, he would have merely 
recorded such a discriminating judgment as 
thatof ‘‘M. C. L.’’ The ‘‘ inclination *’ which 
he asserts is not indicated by the literature of 
America a whit more than by the literature of 
England, if, imfteed, as much. See, for the 
words quoted, Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage (1860), p. 658. 

Here in Great Britain, almost as a rule, who- 
ever is revolted by any given form of speech is 
pretty sure to assume, or else to be ensily per-° 
suaded, that the discredit of originating it at- 
taches to our countrymen. Not at ajl unex- 
pectedly, then, they have been saddled with 
the paternity of very pleased, 
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Informed that this phrase should be held in 
contempt, Professor F. Maximilian Miller, 
conciliatively Anglicizing, has classed it among 
linguistic depravations for which we are re- 
sponsible, In the third edition of his Lectures 
on the Science of Language, p. 29, he enounces, 
with the confidence of a yerson retailing a sci- 
entific axiom: ‘‘In fact, ‘very pleased’ and 
‘ very delighted’ are Amcricanisms which may 
be heard even in this country.’’ But this was 
destined to emendation; and, according to the 
fourth edition of the same Lectures, p. 40, very 
pleased and very delighted are simply ‘‘ ex- 
pressions which may be heard in many draw- 
ing-rooms.’’ What farther discoveries Pro- 
fessor Miller may have made respecting the 
expressions, it must be left to others to ascer- 
tain. 

We read, again,in a highly instructive recent 
work: 


‘The adverb very . . . is the singular 
and undivided property of the Adjective, e. g., 
‘very tall, very wise, very good’ ; but it will 
not go with a Verb. And this is the rationale 
of that rule which is Jaid down about the qua- 
lification of Participles, viz., that ‘very’ is 
not to be joined with a Participle. We do 
sometimes hear ‘very pleased’; but ‘ much 
pleased’ is more correct. Still further re- 
moved from good usage is ‘very obliged,’ 
‘very disappointed.’’’ Rev. Prof.John Earle, 
English Prose, etc. (1890), p. 58. 


Yet not all adjectives, that is to say, none in 
the comparative degree, may be qualified by 
very—very better being no more English than 
pretty better, which I have heard in Scotland; 
while, as to superlatives, it is inadmissible to 
introduce them with a very, all very, any very, 
ete. Moreover, in numerous cases we are not 
debarred from putting very before an active 
participle employed adjectivally, as when we 
say very accommodating, very alarming, very 
amusing, and the like. Thus much only in 
passing, and to supply what Professor Earle 
would not dispute. 

Since ‘‘M. C. L.,’’ like many who have pre- 
ceded him, inquires whether English usage 
sanctions, as in very pleased, the prefixing of 
very to a perfect participle constructed predi- 
cativally, the ensuing quotations, as furnishing 
materials for a reply, are here relevant : 


‘* At first he = come to my Lord very dis- 
pleased and sullen.’’ Samuel Pepys (1662), 
Diary, etc. (ed. Rev. Mynors Bright, 1875-79), 
vol. i., p. 474. * 

‘* Athenzeus’s Account is very circumstan- 
tiated on this Head.’’ Common Sense (1737), 
vol. i., p. 232 (ed. 1738). 

‘*When I received your letter, I was very 
concerned to hear the death of your friend Mr. 
Reynolds, which I consider as a piece of afflic- 
tion common to us both.’’ Sir William Jones 
(1760), in Lord Teignmouth’s Life, etc. (ed. 
1806), p. 22. 

‘*T thank Gol my mind is very composed.”’ 
Miss Elizabeth Carter (1778), Letters to Miss 
Talbot, etc. (ed. 1809), vol. iv., p. 197. 

‘*In the mean time I am very feeble and 
very dejected.’’ Dr. Johnson (1784), in Bos- 
well’s Life. 

‘“*T am very composed, and think,’’ etc. 
William Cowper (1784), Works (ed. 1885-37), 
vol. y., p. 116. 

‘* He was very composed, and desired me,’’ 
etc. Mrs. Burton, Laura (1797), vol. i., p. 
257. 

‘*He had been very exposed to weather, 
sleeping out of doors,’’ etc. Robert Southey 
(1815), Letters (1856), vol. ii., p. 421. 

** She was very vexed to find,’’ etc. ‘* They 
were very frightened.”’ Sir G. W. Dasent, 
—- Tales from the Norse (1859), pp. 199, 

' 


‘*Thorkel was very vewed at the deed.’’ IJd., 
Gisli the Outlaw (1566), p. 12. 
_‘*We get very wearied of the persistent 
identification of the Church, throughout the 
dark ages, with fraud, and imposture, and 
sinister self-seeking,’’ etc. Mr. John Morley, 
Voltaire (1872), p. 306. 





‘* The trolls were very put out.’’ Sir G. W. 
Dasent, Tales from the Field (1874), p. 213. 


For coming reference, quotations are sub- 
joined in which passive participial adjectives 
are qualified by very : 


** Very reformed critics.’’ Rev. Myles Da- 
vies, Athene Britannice, vol. i., p. 191(1715). 

‘‘Homer . . . has delivered to us some 
very concealed and valuable information in 
these two admirable poems.’’ Thomas Taylor, 
Pausanias (1794), vol. iii., p. 300. 

‘The Church is a very altered and deterio- 
rated profession.’’ Rev. Sydney Smith (1837), 
Works (ed. 1850), p. 639. 

‘*A very frequented coffee-house.’’ Earl of 
Carlisle, Diary, etc. (1854), p. 332. 

‘*Certainly [it shows itself] after a very con- 
cealed manner; so concealed that no man has 
been able to find it.’? Thomas De Quincey 
(1857), Works (ed. 1863), vol. vi., Pretace, p. 
xvi. 


Add, from the stores of every-day parlance, 
the combinations instanced below: 


A very accomplished musician, and so, 
with the qualificative very, affected style, ani- 
mated scene, broken voice, celebrated poet, 
complicated machine, concentrated form, 
confused story, constrained manners, crowd- 
ed house, curtailed account, depressed mood, 
devoted son, dignified bearing, dissipated fel- 
low, distinguished theologian, distracted 
look, disturbed state, enlightened understand- 
ing, exaggerated estimate, evalted birth, ex- 
hausted condition, experienced physician, 
forced interpretation, guarded language, 
heated discussion, hidden meaning, isolated 
situation, labored argument, learned scholar, 
lengthened detail, limited number, noted per- 
son, perplexed narration, reduced income, 
retired spot, satisfied look, studied civility, 
tired brain. 


Gibbon, the historian, wrote, in 1762: 


‘* His excessive praises . . . of a cer- 
tain living critic and diyine disgust the sensi- 
ble reader as much as the contempt affected 
for the same person by many who are very 
unqualified to aes a judgment — him.”’ 
Miscellaneous Works (ed. 1814), vol. iv., p. 113. 


Hardly more tolerable than very unshaken 
by temptation is very unqualified to*pass ; 
very unqualified, in whatever construction, 
striking one like a false note. At the same 
time, a conside#able number of passive parti- 
cipial adjectives of the negative class may 
idiomatically follow very. Such are, with 
others, unaffected, uncivilized, unconcerned, 
unconstrained, uncultivated, undecided, un- 
deserved, wndignifiedg wndisguised, unex- 
pected, unguarded, unlearned, unlimited, 
unmeasured, unpolished, unprincipled, un- 
settled, unsophisticated. 

The established currency—whence, as a con- 
sequence, the legitimacy—of phrases, uncom 
plemented or complemented, like ‘‘ I saw he 
was very pleased,’’ ‘‘ We shall be very pleased 
to come,” ‘* They are very pleased with your 
attention,’’ by no means invariab!y coincides 
with the idiomaticalness of the perfect partici- 
ples which they embody, allocated adjectivaliy. 
No conclusion can be drawn from the permissi- 
bility of ‘‘a very pleased expression ’’; con- 
vention alone is here determinant.- ‘‘ A very 
displeased look,’’ ‘‘a very dejected mien,’? 
and ‘‘a very exposed situation’’ are, unque 
tionably, good English; and yet Pepys, Dr. 
Johnson, and Southey, as cited above, offer 
violations of usage quite as flagrant as those 
which have been instanced from Common 
Sense, Sir William Jones, Sir G. W. Dasent, 
and Mr. John Morley. 

Very displeased, as has been seen, was used 
as long ago as 1662; but of very pleased the 
earliest occurrence tbat I have chanced on 
dates back only acentury. Nor, up toour own 
day, however common in the colloquial dialect, 
bas it been often ventured in any literature but 





that of alight character. A few se’ected quo- 
tations for it are subjoined: 


‘‘Betty . . . looked very pleased at seve- 
ral passages, particularly when you talked 
about your infant.’”’ William Roberts (1792), 
Looker-on (1794), vol. i., p. 179. 

**I am very pleased indeed.’’ Cardinal 
Newman (1841), Letters (1891), vol. ii., p. 380. 

**T should be very pleased to do so.’? Mrs, 
George Grote (1862), quoted in the Saturday 
Review, vol. xiv., p. 602. 

** A boy who hus beer very pleased, if the 


squire,’’ etc. Saturday Review, vol. xv., p. * 


297 (1863). 

** He was very pleased with the reception you 
gave him.’’ ‘‘l am very pleased to have 
heard what you have to say.’’ Mr. John Mor- 
ley, Rousseau (1873), vol. ii., p. 95, and p. 153, 
note 1. 

The Looker-on puts very pleased into the 
mouth of Belinda Daub, one of ‘‘ us dashing 
women ’’; and the locution has been, all along, 
inthe mainafemininism. Yet thereseems to be 
no doubt that its popularity, despite the avoid- 
ance of it by many persons of fastidious taste, 
is on the increase. Such being the case, its 
promotion, by and by, to the rank of unexcep- 
tionable English may be accounted a possibili- 
ty, if not a probability. F. H. 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, Sept. 3, 1892. 

P. 8. With rezard to three expressions spok- 
en of in the body of this letter, namely, Sir 
William Jones’s very concerned, Gibbon’s 
very unqualified, and the Rev. Sydney Smith’s 
very altered, I may add that, though adduced, 
in a recent dictionary, and alone there ad- 
duced, as analogous to very pleased, they were 
previously quoted in my Modern English 
(1878), with specifications of their sources. 

As could be evidenced, at least a dozen 
makers of books and others, by the way they 
have handled little philological nuggets of my 
unearthing, have practicaliy made light of the 
good old maxim suum cuique. Some odd day 
they may find themselves pilloried in an index. 
And here, to illustrate the low commercial 
view of plagiarism, I will relate an incident. 

In awork of mine, not often consulted, there 
is an excursus which, it some years ago oc- 


curred to me, a gentleman now dead, Col. 


F. Cunningham, who was then preparing a 
new edition of Ben Jonson, was, in all likeli- 
hood, unacquainted with. Accordingly, I 
dropped him a line at out it. Curious to see it 
in detail, he applied to a bookseller for the 
work in question, telling him for what pur- 
pose it was required. The tradesman, on 
sending it, sent also a note, of which I made a 
memorandum. All but inits very words, Mr. 
H. was quite unknown to the literary world; 
so that it would be perfectly safe to utilize, as 
if original, his interesting and valuable dis- 
covery. The note was passed on to me by its 
recipient, with such comments on it as a sense 
of honor could not but dictate. The fact 
which Col. Cunningham learned, in conse- 
quence of my writing to him, was, that I had 
reproduced, in Modern English, twenty-four 
verses by Ben Jonson, addressed to James 
Mabbe, which had escaped all the dramatist’s 
editors. 


Notes. 


A TIMELY publication is the collection of 
‘State Papers and Speeches on the Tariff,’ 
edited by Prof. F. W. Taussig and to be 
published by Harvard University through 
Henry Holt & Co. (and certain other houses), 
The five documents from Hamilton, Gallatin, 
R.J. Walker, Clay, and Webster give the pro 
and con of the protective controversy. The 
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volume is designed for collateral reading in 
colleges. 

Among forthcoming issues by the Scribners 
are ‘Under the Evening Lamp,’ essays by 
Richard Henry Stoddard; ‘Letters to a 
Young Housekeeper,’ by Mrs. Bayard ‘laylor; 
‘The Children of the Poor,’ by Jacob A. Riis; 
‘The Great Streets of the World,’ by many 
writers, with illustrations; ‘American Ilus- 
trators,’ by F. Hopkinson Smith, with colored 
plates on Japan paper, and other illustrations, 
ina numbered edition; ‘American Humor,’ by 
J. Barr, in the “International Humor Series”; 
‘Life and Letters of Washington Allston,’ by 
Jared B, Flagg, with copies of bis illustratiuns; 
John Addington Symonds’s ‘Lite of Michael 
Angelo,’ in two volumes, with fifty illustra- 
tions; ‘French Art,’ contemporary, by W. C. 
Brownell; ‘Blackfoot Lodge lales,’ by George 
Bb. Grinnell; ‘Afloat and Ashore on the Medi- 
terranean,’ by Lee Meriwether; A. Weis- 
mann’s ‘Germ-Plasm: A ‘lheory of Heredity’; 
and ‘Songsabout Life, Love, and Death,’ by 
the late Anne Reeve Aldrich. 

Macmillan & Co. bave in press ‘Social Life 
in England from the Restoration to the Revo- 
lution,’ by William C. Sydney; ‘Round Lon- 
don, Down East, and Up West,’ by Montagu 
Williams; ‘The Reminiscences of Charles Sant- 
ley,’ the famous baritone; ‘ Edward Purne- 
Jones: A Record and Review,’ by Malcolm 
Bell, with specimens of this artist’s work; ‘An 
Old Woman’s Outing [in England],’ by Miss 
Yonge; and ‘Ihe Theory of Wages and its Ap- 
plication to the Kight-Hours Question,’ by 
Herbert M. ‘Thompson. 

A new classical mythclogy, ‘The Gods of 
Olympus,’ by Katherine A. Kaleigh, will short- 
ly be published by Cassell. 

A holiday edition of the Poems of Helen 
Jackson is announced by Reberts Bros, 

‘The Real and the Ideal in Literature,’ es- 
says and poems by Frank P. Stearns, will be 
brought out by the J. G, Cupples Co., Boston. 

Ginn & Co. will have ready this month ‘Pro 
gressive Pamphiets for Learning to Read 
Latin,’ by Prof.J.B.Greenough of Harvard. 

Thomas Whittaker promises anew and com- 
plete edition of Pére Lacordaire’s conferences 
at Notre Dame de Paris. 

The Baker & Taylor Co, have in press ‘ In- 
terlinear Short-hand,’ by F.S. Humphrey, and 
‘Greeley on Lincoln,’ edited by Joel Benton, 
who brought to light the notable judgment of 
the President by the editor of the Tribune 
This address will be supplemented by many 
letters from Mr.Greeley to Mr. Dana and to a 
lady friend. 

Coincident with the appearance here of 
Thoreau’s notes on ‘ Autumn,’ announcement 
is made in England of the immediate publica- 
tion of a posthumous volume of essays, by 
Richard Jefferies, who has been rashly termed 
the “English Thoreau.” This volume is to be 
called ‘The Toilers of the Fields,’ and will con- 
sist mainly of essays dealing with the agricul- 
tural laborer, although it will also include a 
story hitherto unpublished, It will bave the 
imprint of the Longmans. 

We had overrun our reckoning in the case of 
Roberts Brothers’ smaller edition of Jane Aus- 
ten’s Novels. Two volumes, ‘Persuasion’ and 
‘Northanger Abbey,’ testify to the pretty series 
not having been exhausted when we last wrote 
about it. 

Mr. Parkman’s ‘Oregon ‘Trail,’ still fresh in 
its third decade, demands a new edition for 
the sake of an alliance between the text and 
the pencil of Mr. Frederic Remington, an art- 
ist with quite other aptitudes for portraying 
the aboriginal and otber inhabitants of the 
Far West than those possessed by Darley when 
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illustrating Cooper’s “ Leatherstocking ‘Tales 

As Mr. Remington’s drawings are well known 
to the reading public, not much need be said 
about the present illustrations. Being repro- 
duced by process, they are the cause uf the 
shiny paper which isso trying to the eyes when 
used for letterpress. The leather cover, with 
its stamped Indian symbolism, is as appropri- 
ate as itis rich. We should have asked one 
other boon—a map showing the “ Oregon trail” 
in its relation to the now peopled wilderness. 
In his preface to the edition of 1872, Mr. 
Parkman could speak of his great history of 
France in America as only half accomplished. 
Now that it isall bebind him, he may feel like 
reprinting it in detail, with the embellishment 
of contemporary maps and portraiture, and 
photographs of the permanent landscape, Such 
an edition could not fail to be highly prized. 

A handsome little volume of reprints from 
the Century Magazine’s “Topics of the Time” 
bears the title of ‘ Cheap-Money Experiments 
in Past and Fresent Times.’ This expositicn 
embraces, besides our own country, England 
and France and Argentina, Special chapters 
are devoted to the dismal experience of Rbode 
Island, Michigan, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
The instruction and warning thus conveyed 
ean be thought needless in no section of the 
Union. 

The Putnams add two timely volumes to 
their series of economic publications. Under 
the title, ‘Taxation and Work,’ Edward Atkin 
son collects papers of his on the tariff and on 
currency. They give ample scope to his pow- 
ers of investigation and comparison and state- 
ment, and contain many hard sayings for 
those who are responsible for our present eco- 
nomic and financial policy. In a bomelier vein, 
and perhaps all the better fitted thereby for 
popular reading, is Mr. Daniel Strange’s ‘The 
Farmer’s Tariff Manual, by a Farmer.’ It is 
tilled with economic science fused into common 
sense, and, with its vigorous grip on realty, 
should have much weight with the special au- 
dience it addresses. 

The author of the very useless ‘Curiosities 
of Christian History prior to the Reforma- 
tion,’ Mr. Croake James (London: Methuen & 
Co.), says of it: “I Lave left out all the mira- 
cles—most of the wordy war of doctrines— 
most of the atrocities of persecutors and in- 
quisitors.” In fact, miracles would average 
to a page; for the other omissions 
we thank him, and can only regret that he 
did not carry his self-command to the point of 
omitting ali the rest of his bock. A more silly 
hodge-podge cf undigested old-wives’ tales it 


about one 


would be difficult to imagine. 

The ‘Lebrbuch der Kirchengeschichte’ of the 
late Prof, Wilbelm Moeller of Kiel forms one 
in the series of theological LeArdiicher now 
appearing from the press of Mobr in Frei- 
burg. It fin 





s itself in such company as Har- 
nack’s ‘ History of Doctrines’ and De Saus- 
saye’s ‘History of Religion,’ and is thorou 
worthy of it. 
useful to the student in gaining a view of the 
development of church history as a part of 
the general course of human progress. Its 
translation into English, ‘History of the Chris- 
tian Church a.p. 1-600’ (Macmillan), is to be 
heartily welcomed, especially as it bas been 
made with scrupulous regard to the intention 
of the autbor. If there be a fault, it is that 
here and there Mr. Rutherfurd’s adherence to 
the original produces a certain clumsiness of 
style that may prevent due appreciation of 
the book by a public which demands readable- 
ness even in a text-book. 

‘Die franzdsische Politik Papst Leos LX.,’ by 
Wilhelm Brocking (Stuttgart: Gischen), is a 


ihere is no other book equall 












tween the Curia and the French kingdom on 


the eve of the creat conflict of the Investiture 
Its purpose is to show that Leo IN., one of 
the cleverest politicians that ever iiled the pa- 
pal chair, was fully aware of the conditions 
in France which made his ciaims possible, 
and was prevented from enforcing them tho 
roughly only by the pressure of other aifairs 
rhe bol .ness of his action in France was war 
ranted only by his intimate alliance with the 


kmperor; and yet this very aggressive policy 


eould not fail, if carried out as it was later 
by Hildebrand, to set tt Emperor as well 
as every other temporal pru ! t uistinetly 


against the papal interest. 


Iwo more of Mr. W. M. Griswoli’s *‘ Deserip 
tive Lists of Novels and Tales’ bave be isstuert 
by the compiler in Cambridge, Mass, ‘Lafe in 


France ’ 
many’ and ‘Life 


has been suces i by 
in Italy.’ So this useful work 
of guidance to wise selection proceeds from 


country to country and from continent to con 


tinent. Judging from bulk alone, the coun 
tries just named bave been quantitatively ex 
ploited for the English reader in the order of 
mention. 

ibere is nothing in th tterpress of the 
second number of the Boston “quarter. year 


ly review of the liberal arts called the An 
Errant” that will repay much attention, but 
the most may be bestowed on the editor's 
“rome Thoughts upon Beauty in lypography, 
suggested by the work of Mr. William Morris 
at the Kelmscott Press.” Mr. Morris, it is 
N 


well known, bas exercised his decorative talent 


’ 


in the direction of typography, and is turning 
out volumes from his press of which the type, 
the initial letters, the borders, ete., are his 
own invention, The experiment is an interest- 
ing one, and Mr. Morris is in his element in 
rehabilitating the past, though he has seldom 
had suc good gt is for the attempted revi 
val. Asitis, be is in danger of fantastical, 
not to say fanatical, imitation; and we shoulki 
apply either epithet to bis ‘Nature of Gothi 

and ‘Defence of Guinevere,’ of which the 
Anigit-Errant gives samy pages iuey are 
not readable. Mr. Morris will have done 
enough if he endows us with strong and virile 
fonts of type. We notice that a serious de- 
rangement of the types on p. &) is to be atoned 
for to subscribers at the end of the ve 


a substituted page; but let the proof-reader 


ume OV 


not overlook another misprint in the third line 
of the second extract m Paul Veriaine on 
the same p. SO) 

A corresponde nt writes: “I felt the lack of 
only one thing in your otherwise complete and 
very satisfactory notice of the P 
A word might have been said of the emphatic 


ian Review, 


way in which these younger writers have dis- 
sociated themselves from the now discredited 
Realistic schoo!. They even appear to look 
with some scorn on science and observation, 
and what is merely trivial and crdinary in 
Nature, reserving themselves for what is omi- 
nous in her, or even supernatural. An illus- 
tration of what I mean may be seen in Mr, 
Fanshawe's mystical drama, on page 7, where 
be says: ‘lhe thin crescent moon slowly rises.’ 
(oviously, the scene is laid in other worlds 
than ours,” 

We spoke not long ago of an old print (time 
of the Fronde) reproduced in the laris folk- 
lore journal, Mélusine, showing the “four es- 
tates,” namely, the priest, the soldier, the 
peasant, and the judge. 
tember-October, M. Gaidoz is able to show, 
in a very interesting manner, the evolution of 
this idea, still in broadside form, down to 
the present day—-much, he observes, as must 


In his issue for Sep- 
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have taken place in the Middle Ages. One ex- 
ample was engraved at Chartres in the early 
part of the present century (First Empire) ; a 
second, a colored placard, originated in Epinal 
under the Second Empire, with appropriate 
changes in the costumes, and with self-assert- 
ing verses under each figure. M. Gaidoz re- 
marks that the workingman in our modern in- 
dustrial sense had not yet ousted the agricul- 
tural laborer from his fourth estate. He anti- 
cipates the time when the ouvrier, who now 
preferably styles himself a travailleur because 
he doesn’t want to work (travailler) any more 
than he can help, and who perverts the sense 
of the word strike (gréve) from ‘a peaceful 
cessation from toil’ into ‘a violent assault on 
toiling workingmen,’ or what used to be 
known as ‘brigandage,’ will appear in these 
broadsides as the fifth estate, dynamite car- 
tridge in hand, with the legend “ 1’Jl blow you 
all up,” answering to the priest’s “I pray for 
you ali,” the peasant’s “I nourish you all,” 
the soldier’s “I defend you all,” and the 
judge’s “I eat you all,” 

hiiss Hensman’s “Dante Map” (London: 
David Nutt) is not the familiarly intricate 
chart of the depths of the Inferno and the 
heights of Purgatory and Paradise, but a fold- 
ing map of Italy, mounted on linen, on which 
are marked only the places that are men- 
tioned or alluded to in Dante’s various writ- 
ings and those supposed to have been visited 
by him—the latter a somewhat too generous 
list. A separate section map is added for the 
Gubbio and Casentino districts, The letter- 
press consists of an alphabetical list of the 
places designated, about 300 in number, with 
references to the corresponding passages in 
Dante’s works, and a list of the places outside 
of Italy, about 200, to which Dante also re- 
fers. In spite of its elaborate ornament, the 
map is serviceable and interesting. It does 
little, however, toward what is a real deside- 
ratum and might easily be accomplished by re- 
print or compilation—a good historical map of 
Northern and Central Italy at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, with such accom- 
panying text as would make clear the confusing 
topography of the regions in which were car- 
ried on the Guelph and Ghibelline feuds, so 
disastrous for Dante’s happiness and so impor- 
tant for the understanding of the life contem- 
porary with him. 


—The highest praise must be given to 
the mechanical and artistic get-up of the first 
number of the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine (Boston, 6 Beacon St.). No magazine of 
like form now published in this country equals 
it in elegance. ‘the rubricated cover is a 
great success; the variety of type, the propor- 
tions of the page, have equally well been stu- 
died. A strong pencilled portrait of the late 
Dr. Henry I. Bowditch serves as frontispiece; 
and this warm-hearted physician, who had 
mastered “the humanities” if ever Harvard 
graduate did, has his useful life sketched in 
full sympathy by Dr. Charles Follen Folsom. 
The leading articles manifest the somewhat 
impromptu nature of the enterprise, for which 
purveying had to be done in the college vaca- 
tion. Whether or not we have a deliberate 
precedent in the printing of Prof. W.J.Tuck- 
er’s Phi Beta Kappa oration of June 30, there 
can be no doubt that the editors were glad to 
have this material to their hand, President 
Eliot tells of a very important undertaking of 
the Harvard Faculty to examine, on demand, 
the quality of the instruction at prepara- 
tory schools, for the private behoof of prin- 
cipals and trustees, and with no engagement 
to admit their graduates on certificate. We 





feel the very pulse of the machine when we 
come to such elaborate reviews as that of 
the University during the past five years, by 
W. C. Lane, and that of the academic year 
1891-92 by F. Bolles—a model performance. 
But also we have condensed reports of the 
meetings of various associations at Commence- 
ment time and of Commencement itself; a re- 
view of the year’s athletics (there is a paper, 
by F. W. Thayer, on “Harvard’s Loss of Ath- 
letic Prestige”) ; an account of the constitution 
and doings of Harvard Clubs all over the 
country; a budget of class news, of university 
notes, literary notes, and obituaries. Every 
point seems covered, though already the mat- 
ter pressing for admission exceeds the space, 
and the friends of the magazine can congratu- 
late themselves on the eminent capacity of its 
conductors. A better first number has seldom 
been seen. The magazine will be published 
quarterly at a lowsubscription price. A wide 
circulation is assured, and so is the moral 
and material advantage which must accrue 
from this authoritative yet unofficial and un- 
trammelled medium of communication for all 
Harvard men. 


—The leading article in the Atlantic for Oc- 
tober is a discussion of the character and ca- 
reer of Mr. Tilden, by Mr. James C. Carter. 
Mr. Carter confines himself to a eulogy of 
Tilden as a reformer, and an analysis of the 
character of his mind and the nature of his 
aims. The choice he made in respect to his 
duty at the opening of tbe civil war, though 
not justified by the event, may be explained 
by the political forecast he then made; the 
ability he displayed in dealing with questions 
of administration involved necessarily, per- 
haps, limitations of power in respect to larger 
moral questions such as were at issue during 
the struggle; and Mr. Carter succeeds in show- 
ing the political sagacity, the logical penetra- 
tion and persistency, and the capacity to rise 
above party considerations and to rely upon 
the fundamental grounds of right government, 
which were conspicuously displayed in his ca- 
reer in this State. ‘Ibe serious articles in the 
remainder of the number are Prof. Shaler’s 
plea for better roads, attention to which he 
thinks has been determined by the bicycle, an 
invention which he classes with the telegraph 
and the railway as an influential element in 
the intercommunication of society; and a paper 
by Mary A. Jordan on women’s colleges, in 
which the development of female education 
from the old-fashioned seminary, where the 
first lesson was in the rules of the institution, 
to the present highly organized colleges at 
Northampton and elsewhere, is traced, and 
the nature of the special problems arising in 
the education of bodies of young women to- 
gether is examined. Some strong verses by 
Clinton Scollard should be mentioned. 


—Harper’s observes the Columbian cele- 
bration by an elaborate article on “The Bap- 
tismal Font of America,” in which the most 
interesting illustration is a copy of the page of 
“Cosmographie Introductio,” in which the 
name America is first mentioned. A paper on 
Columbus by Prof. Dr.S. Ruge, with a copy of 
the map used by him on his first voyage, is 
also noticeable among the many articles on 
the great discoverer now appearing. Theodore 
Child contributes a characteristic paper, 
pleasantly illustrated, on the banks of the 
Seine, and Mr. Laurence Hutton continues his 
“Collection of Death-Masks,” in the illustra- 
tions to which will be found several interesting 
examples of what we can only describe as the 
skulls of illustrious men. It is melancholy to 





find the Easy Chair empty; we have been so 
long accustomed to the kindly and graceful 
words which were spoken there that it is 
hopeless to expect that any other hand than 
that to which we are used should satisfy us, 
and one closes the magazine with the feeling 
that the loss which it has sustained in the 
death of Mr. Curtis is irreparable, and that 
with him the pleasant afterglow of Addison, 
Steele, and Irving, so long continued in our 
western sky, now fades out. 


—The most important article in the Century, 
perhaps, and certainly the one which should 
attract most attention, is Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks’s discussion of the use of money in prac- 
tical politics. The facts which he spreads 
upon the page are not new, but they are ap- 
prehended in a vague way by the public as 
something that is said rather than as some- 
thing capable of definite knowledge and state- 
ment; he gives specific illustrations of the ob- 
jects and methods of corruption by the use of 
money in elections; he shows plainly enough 
that both parties are equally implicated, and 
he argues that the politicians on either side 
resort to such means of influencing results 
from a feeling of necessity in social conditions, 
rather than by choice. ‘lhe only remedies he 
suggests are such as are embodied in the elec- 
toral laws of England, by which corruption 
tiere was practically put an end to at a single 
stroke. He points out that the immediacy of 
the result in England was mainly due to the 
searching minuteness of the provisions of the 
law, and he warns us not only that the objec- 
tion made to such laws on the score of their 
intricacy and the near way in which they effect 
personal action, is the readiest resource of 
those attached to present methods, but also 
that concessions to this objection would be 
most fatal to the efliciency of such proposed 
legislation. The present time is most proper 
to call attention to such abuses, and the frank 
confession which Prof. Jenks makes of our 
faults in this respect should be an incentive to 
good citizens to reinforce the efforts now mak- 
ing toward reform. Columbus and the World’s 
Fair continue to be important topics, and the 
account given of the Paris Commune, by Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, is a very vivid picture. 


—Scribner’s contains two papers of unusual 
interest. Mr. Paul Ford’s extracts from the dia- 
ries of Thomas Jefferson, illustrating the home- 
ly and unheroic side of his life as a practical 
man concerned with accounts, make a very en- 
tertaining and instructive contribution not only 
to our knowledge of the man, but to our appre- 
hension of the times. ‘There is much in the pa- 
per that would bear quotation, but the extracts 
which show the income of Jefferson and his 
care for small expenditures, are the more strik- 
ing, and the destruction of the tradition of the 
great heat of the day on which the Declara- 
tion was adopted, though a minor matter, 
affords an excellent illustration of the doubt 
that should go even with records of so-called 
historical facts. Jefferson, whose scientific 
tastes are abundantly shown in this paper, re- 
corded the temperature of the duy as follows: 
“July 4, six a. M., 68 degrees; nine a. M., 
7214; one P. M., 76; nine P. M., 7314.” The 
second paper is Mr. Andrew Lang’s summary 
of the present state of the Homeric Question, 
in which he argues for tbe personality of 
Homer from a literary standpoint, shows that 
it was quite possible that Homer set down his 
compositions in writing, and in general en- 
dea ors on the one hand to cut away the 
grounds of doubt out of which the Homeric 
question originally grew, and on the other 
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hand the explanations by which the reeds of 
these supposed circumstances are met. Mr. 
Bunner writes on the Columbian Exposition; 
Mr. Brownell continues his papers on French 
Art; Mr. Pete writes a monograph on the ed- 
ucation of the deaf and dumb; and Mr. Spear- 
man contributes, in the series on “The Poor 
in Great Cities,” a description of a school for 
street Arabs which affords anotber encourag- 
ing illustration of the present chief movement 
of philanthropy. 


—The doubt thrown upon the La Cosa map 
by our Paris correspondent on a preceding page 
is a new instance of modern historical scep- 
ticism. M. Marcel’s argument, if he ever gives 
it ut length, may be more convincing than 
this report of his views. La Cosa was not “an 
educated Spaniard.” There is good reason to 
believe he was a Basque, though born on the 
Iberian side of the Pyrenees, and if so he was 
really a foreigner in Spain. The second argu- 
ment amounts to nothing as it is put. The 
Portuguese portolano of 1520, which Prof. 
Hamy owns, is more than once referred to by 
Harrisse, in his recent book, and there ought 
to be a facsimile of it made. If the “green 
globe” is really so early as 1513, it will dispute 
the claim of the so-called Da Vinci gores to be 
the earliest known in which the word “ Ame- 
rica” is written by human band. The “globe 
doré,” if correctly dated,is the earliest instance, 
after Franciscus Monarchus of the year before, 
in the revival of the notion that North Ameri- 
ca and Asia were one. It would be interesting 
to have the proofs that Verrazzano’s experi- 
ences had inspired this globe. Does it contain 
the “Sea of Verrazzano”? ‘The charts of Vie- 
gas, Guttierez, Le Testu, and others are not a 
revelation; they are all well known in repro- 
ductions. The description of the map from 
the Navy Department (No.131) is not suffi- 
cient to indicate its identity with known maps, 
as might have been done had our correspond- 
ent told us that it was identical or not with 
any in the published lists of Harrisse and Mar- 
cel, Franquelin’s map of 1688 was not the 
earliest by that cartographer to show the name 
of Chicago in some form. An earlier map of 
his, dated 1684, shows it. This was formerly 
in the Archives of the Marine in Paris, but has 
disappeared of late years. Parkman fortunate- 
ly had a tracing of it made some years ago, and 
this is now in the Parkman collection of maps 
in Harvard College Library. The Paris Com- 
mittee would have done well if they had soli- 
cited a copy of it. Franquelin’s Boston map 
of 1697 is only one of several in the Archives 
of the Marine, made at a time when the 
French were contemplating an attack on that 
New England town. A copy of this of 1697 
was made some years ago for Parkman, and is 
reproduced in the ‘Memorial History of Bos- 
ton.’ An earlier cne of 1693 has been traced 
for the Boston Public Library and a facsimile 
published. We are inclined to think the 1639 
map of New York has not been described be- 
fore. It is to be hoped that Harrisse in due 
time will publish his Champlain map of 1608, 
for it antedates Lescarbot’s by a year and can- 
not but be of importance. The first distinct 
details which we have had, heretofore, of the 
St. Lawrence region have been found in Les- 
earbot, Our correspondent is in error in sup- 
posing that but three copies of the Columbus 
volume of 1502 were made. There were four, 
if not five. Two copies were sent by Colum- 
bus to Oderigo, one of which is now in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris, and is 
the one mentioned above; the other is pre- 
served in the palace of the Municipality at 
Genoa. A third copy, which Columbus sent 








to Hispaniola, has disappeared. The fourth was 
destined for Father Gorricio, the friend of Co- 
lumbus, and is now lost, unless it be the copy 
picked up by Edward Everett in Florence in 
1818, and now in the possession of Dr. William 
Everett. ‘This last, if not the same as the one 
intended for Gorricio, makes a fifth copy. 


—To-morrow is the date set for the first per- 
formance of the second season of the Independ- 
ent Theatre Society of London. Whether this 
society will succeed in bringing about the re- 
generation of which Mr. William Archer has 
lately declared the modern English drama to 
be in such sore need, yet remains to be proved. 
Its objects, however, are conducive to the 
higher interests alike of the stage-manager and 
of the play-writer. Though single in purpose, 
they are threefold in character. As set forth 
by the founder, Mr, J.T. Grein, in his report 
of the society’s first season, they are, first, the 
production of original, unconventional, and 
literary plays of an artistic rather than com- 
mercial value; second, the testing of such 
plays and the facilitating thereby of their in- 
corporation in the répertoire of the regular 
theatres; and last, the giving to aspiring ac- 
tors and actresses a hearing in parts in all re- 
spects suited to them, A carefuland impartial 
perusal of all MSS. submitted is also promised 
Besides the arrangement by Mr. William Poll 
of Webster’s “Duchess of Malfi,” with which 
the Independent ‘Theatre will begin its second 
season, two new and original plays are defi 
nitely announced to follow. One is by Messrs. 
Walter Besant and Walter Pollock, who have 
voluntarily «ome to the support of the society. 
The other will be from the pen of Mr. George 
Moore, who has accepted a challenge to write 
a play towards the production of which by the 
Independent Theatre Mr. George R. Sims will 
contribute £100. If the funds of the society 
(partially derived from subscriptions, which 
range from two and a half pounds to half a 
pound fora single seat for the season) will ad- 
mit, other plays for the coming winter and 
spring will be selected from “The Wild Duck,” 
by Ibsen, translated by William Archer; “ Ber- 
tha Malm,” by Oscar Wykander; “Thora,” 
by Alphild Agrell, authoress of “Karin”; 
“ Honor,” by W. G. von Nouhuys; * The 
Father,” by August Strindberg; anu a new 
play by the author of “Die Ehre.” The cha- 
racter of the audiences of last season sufficed 
to prove that at least a portion of literary 
London was interested in the ambitious ven- 
ture of the new society. 





SULLY'’S HUMAN MIND. 


The Human Mind: A Text Book of Psycholo- 
gy. By James Sully, M.A., LL.D. 2 
vols. D. Appleton & Co. 1802. Pp. 1, 
393. 

THE human mind seems to be receiving its full 

share of attention from the hands of our gene- 

ration. Hardly are Messrs. Baldwin's and 

James’s two-volume works out of the press 

when Prof. Sully’s comes upon their heels, and 

we are told that the end is not vet. It is to 
be hoped that the demand may not flag before 
the supply does. Prof. Sully enjoys now the dis- 
tinction of being the only Englishman of this 
generation upon whom the mantle of Bain and 
Spencer may be said to have fallen. These 
leaders of mental science in England still live 
and write, but their psychologies belong to 
their earlier years, and (though still indis- 
pensable to the professional student) may fairly 
be called superannuated so far as the demands 
of the general reader go. Prof.Sully, on the 
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other hand, though less original than either of 
these authors, is more receptive and open, 
and has given us, in this his latest work, the 
fruit of a lifetime of conscientious study, in 
which every discussion is brought down to the 
latest dates. Though in this the range of read- 
ing displayed is admirable, the bibliographic 
references are distinguished for their servicea 
ble character, and never lapse into pedantry. 
The beok is no mere enlargement of the au- 
thor’s well-known ‘Outlines of Psychology,’ 
but an independent treatise, and still leaves the 
‘Outlines’ to perform their useful function as 
of old. 

The first volume, after eighty paces of pre- 
liminary generalities, treats of sensation, at- 
tention, and the various intellectual functions, 
such as discrimination, perception, memory, 
imagination, reasoning, etc. The second deals 
with the feelings, emotions, instincts, and vo- 
litions. The whole subject-matter is thus cov 
ered in a pretty even way, though one is im- 
mediately struck by the subordinate impor 
tance which the various experiments made of 
late years in the physiological laboratories 
have for the author's mind, He knows them, 
and refers to them abundantiy, but he rarely 
describes or discusses them in detail; and be 
gives us not even a single one of those “ agree- 
able woodcuts ” to which Lotze somewhat Iron 
ically alludes as the indispensable adornments 
of contemporary psychologising This inade- 
juacy on the physiological side is probably not 
wholly voluntary, for Dr, Sully evidently takes 
most kindly and naturally to introspective 
work. 
ed as the very last word of introspection at the 


His book may indeed fairly be regard 


present day; and one’s judgment of the defi- 
nitive value of introspection (considered as a 
mere analysis on the descriptive plane of what 
goes on in the mind, as distinguished from an 
attempt to get at the causes of what goes on) 
may well be determined by the impression 
which the reading of it leaves. 

The psychology proper of the treatise begins 
with the subject of Attention. 
the most prominent place to what appears as 


In thus giving 


the spontaneous element in our mental life, 
Prof. Sully is in agreement with Messrs. Ward 
and James and in striking contrast with the 
traditional British school. This chapter is 
perhaps the very best of all, and might indeed 


be called classi The author shows clearly 





the muscular strain which all attention in- 


but admits that it also involves sub- 





excitement of sensory processes, He delicately 
and completely describes all its relations and 
variations; shows how on the one hand it 
arises in feeling (in the shape of interest), and 
on the other contains the germ of all conation; 
and is tinally both “analytic ” and “synthetic ” 
in regard to objects, some of which our atten- 
tion decomposes, while it groups many others 
into a single whole. “he author, following 
this course of ideas, next treats of discrimina- 
tion, assimilation, and association, or, as he 
calls them, of Differentiation and Integration. 
And here, it seems to us, he falls from his best 
to his worst. The previous chapter sharply 
and clearly assigned or the one band the phy- 
siological conditions with which attention co- 
exists, and described on the otber hand its 
function as regards the mind’s object—-as 
when, for instance, the thing attended to 
grows more intense, clearly limited, and bet- 
ter remembered thereafter. But by the bale- 
ful words differentiation and integration, one 
never knows whether physiological condition, 
cognitive function, or mental process itself be 
meant. What but mystification can result in 
the mind of the student who is told to apply 
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the idea of the segmentation of the ovum to 
the mind and think of the emergence of dis- 
tinctness in consciousness as “ differentiation ” 
—differentiation at first not clearly conscious, 
but gradually developing into a true discrimi- 
nation of objects from each other in various 
definite respects? Or what real insight of any 
kind does one gain from regarding conscious- 
ness of similarity asa “higher form” of “ what 
may be defined provisionally and roughly as 
the process by which like sensations or other 
psychical contents ‘attract’ one another and 
tend to combine or coalesce”—such coalesc- 
ence being namable as “ Assimilation,” and 
“all assimilation being thus a mode of uniting 
or integrating” ? 

All through the book we find the words “ in- 
tegration” and “synthesis” harped upon in 
this obscure way, as if they stood for some- 
thing detinite and explanatory. We cannot but 
think that Prof, Sully’s singular receptiveness 
of mind has here led him astray, and that in his 
desire to include in his book all that is good 
and true anywhere, he has thought that duty 
to the Spencerians on the one hand and to the 
neo-Kantians on the other obliged him to pay 
homage to their favorite words. Such words, 
like differentiation, are but vague descriptive 
epithets for the mind’s function of learning to 
know the objective world both more en masse 
and more in detail as life goes on. They re- 
veal absolutely nothing as to the processes, 
whether neural or psychical, by which the 
improved knowledge comes about. Some talk 
of the processes Dr, Sully indeed gives, but it 
is, as it were, swamped in the other vagueness, 

The cbapter on Perception deals with the 
cognition of space and body, and is thorough 
enough to fill seventy pages. In “space” one 
may well be lost; and Dr. Sully, who bas no 
fighting doctrine of his own to carry through, 
has studied the various discrepant authors to 
such a degree that simplicity is gone from 
him for ever. ‘lhe subject is like a yard full 
of snow—cross it once, and the tracks are 
plain, but cross it back and forth often enough 
in different directions, and there is no making 
anything out. Dr. Sully, we should say, has 
crossed it a little too often. The strong point 
of his accovnt is the minute way in which he 
describes the successive stages in the growth 
of space-perception, tactual and visual, in the 
individual. This bit of imaginative intro- 
spection has never been so completely written 
out, and our author may claim to have well 
rounded out the task which Spencer and Bain 
began, But still, a description of the order 
in which we come to know what is in a thing 
is bardly an explanation of tbe act of know- 
ing itself. Such av explanation Kant, Wundt, 
and Spencer profess after a fashion to give; 
Brown, Bain, and Mill profess to give one so 
far as the knowing takes place through the 
eyes; while others, like Stumpf and Hering, 
deny that we cau explain at all our knowledge 
of such essential elements of extension as its 
greater or less bigness, and the directions and 
lengths of lines withinit. ‘lhese, they say, are 
simple data of sensation. Our author admits 
a primitive consciousness in which “there 
would be something answering to extensity or 
spread, .. . though whether this primordial 
extensity when it began to be apprehended 
would carry with it any spatial consciousness 
in the form of a sense of amplitude or volume, 
is a disputed point, and one which, it may be 
safely predicted, will never be definitely re- 
solved.” ‘Ten pages later he says that such a 
vague primordial voluminousness “assumes a 
psychological impossibility, viz., a conscious- 
ness of abstract space or room without any 





rudimentary discrimination of particular parts 
or regions, directions and distances. .. . 
Whatever the precise nature of the primitive 
‘massiveness,’ it seems reasonable to conclude 
that it requires the incorporation of motor 
ideas before it become spatial as we under- 
stand the term. . .. It is certain that, by the 
play of association, motor elements become 
integratively interwoven with the primitive 
experience.” These words are almost all that 
Prof. Sully has to say on the general theory 
of the matter; but it must be added that, in 
his account of perception of space by the eye, 
he brings out with admirable clearness the 
fact that by the “real” magnitudes, direc- 
tions, distances, etc., of things, we mean no- 
thing but the movements which we should 
have to make in dealing with them. 

Of the sections on Memory, Association, 
Imagination, Conception, Judgment, Reason- 
ing, Self-Consciousness, and Belief, we can 
say hardly anything in our brief space. ‘The 
basis of much that they contain resides in the 
author’s doctrine, already mentioned, of “as- 
similation,” which is that every object that re- 
curs revives its own image from out of the 
past, and coalesces more or less completely 
with it, giving rise to mere recognition when 
the coalescence is complete, and to articulate 
recollection when itis not so. “ Association by 
contiguity” is preceded by this preliminary 
step of assimilation of the present “idea” with 
the image of its own past self, just as in Prof, 
H6ffding’s and other authors’ accounts. In 
association by similarity the revival is of an 
image similar to, but not identical with, that 
of the present object; and of this process, Dr, 
Sully says, “the sole assignable ground is the 
functional activity of assimilation itself. ... 
We may speak of ‘the attraction of similars.’ 
. . . The attractive force resides in the fact 
of similarity ” (pp. 330-2). By successive assi- 
milations a cumulative effect is produced, a 
superposition of similar ideas, out of which 
generic images result (p. 414). These are not 
true concepts yet, since they lack that mental 
separation and demarcation of their several 
perceptual constituents which yields common or 
general qualities to the mind's grasp, and this 
analysis and abstraction are processes of more 
active and reflective thought. In all this we 
cannot say that our author has been original; 
and it may well be doubted whether, in his 
treatment of similarity as a “ force” whose 
functional activity is the prime cause of the 
laws of revival, he is on a healthy track. To 
the present critic the Hartleyan doctrine of 
mere brain-habit seems much more full of 
promise as a dynamic speculation. Sully, of 
course, admits the existence of association by 
mere habit between the images revived by 
similarity and whatever ideas they suggest, 
but of its causes as facts of a cerebral order 
he has but little to say (p. 192). 

The account of pleasure and pain which 
begins the second volume is one of the best 
parts of the book, being both clear and full. 
‘the chapters on the emotions are also very 
good, while the hundred and fifty pages tbat 
give the natural bistory of volition form by 
far the most delicately analytic description 
ever written ef that important function of 
human life. Prof. Sully frankly admits “act- 
ive consciousness” as an irreducible element, 
allying himself in this to Wundt, Kiilpe, and 
others, We have it in all conation, desire, 
aversion, attention, and reflective thought. 
Its physical condition would seem to be muscu- 
Jar contraction (p. 173), though Prof. Sully 
seems a little hesitant on this point, since he 
admits a consciousness of central innervation 





as possible (p. 174), and at the same time 
speaks of intellectual activity as if that might 
yield a feeling distinct from that of its muscu- 
lar accompaniments (p. 178). In his descrip- 
tion of the rise of voluntary from involuntary 
movement Dr. Sully, on the whole, treads in 
Bain’s steps, though he makes certain conces- 
sions to the less hedonistic school. ‘There are 
definite instinctive impulses, he admits, which 
precede accidental experiences of pleasure; 
but they are fewer in number than is some- 
times maintained, as, for instance, by James, 
whose list is called “almost grotesque.” Tlea- 
sure or pain, once felt, gives rise to desire; 
and desire, involving representation of an end, 
is the germ of will. But desire is only for the 
pleasantness or relief from pain which the 
object desired may bring. Excellent accounts 
follow of deliberation, decision with effort, 
and the sense of freedom, in which Prof. Sully 
of course takes deterministic ground. The last 
section contains a number of rather brief dis- 
cussions of such matters as individual charac- 
ter, genius, dreams, insanity, etc., and the 
work concludes with forty pages of appendix 
on various theoretic points. 

The total impression it leaves is that for 
learning and power of introspective description 
the author is unsurpassed, but that his rare 
open-mindedness and lack of aggressive quality 
give bim a vacillating tone, where several 
opinions are in the field, that must often prove 
bewildering to the student. His formulas too 
often try to satisfy all the theories at once. 
Moreover, to the present critic so much detail 
of introspection seems often but a wearisome 
over-elaboration of things already obvious. 
The first-comer who imagines something plea- 
sant and then desires and gets it, knows al- 
ready as much of the essence of volition as 
Prof. Sully’s account can give him. What we 
should all like to know would be the forces 
concerned. Is the desire itself one of them, 
or does all the dynamism belong to the mere 
organic machine blindly working ? Into such 
questions Prof. Sully does not go; and yet if 
psychology is ever to become scientific, as other 
sciences are scientific, it must mainly concern 
itself with causes. The causal relations be- 
tween the body and the mind form its central 
problem; and the physiologists and patholo- 
gists who are burrowing, however crudely, in 
that direction, seem to us on the whole to be 
on a path of greater ultimate promise than 
the more classical one of describing results, 
upon which Prof. Sully so skilfully keeps his 
feet. 


JAPANESE ECONOMICS. 

Japans Volkswirthschaft und Staatshaushalt. 
Von Karl Rathgen. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 

JAPANESE economics and finance, while they 

have engaged the best talent of the native 

Japanese, have not thus far awakened much 

interest in foreign students. A few incomplete 

studies in the Proceedings of the Asiatic So- 
cieties are ail we have of value in this depart- 
ment outside of newspaper records. ‘The finan- 
cial and economic portions of Rein’s works are 
meagre and antiquated. Dr. Mayet, the ve- 
teran worker, and Dr. Fesca, while they have 
made admirable special researches, have given 
us no general descripticn or historical account 
of the development of Japan. Dr. Rathgen, 
therefore, had a comparatively unexplored 
field cf investigation, or at least a field not 
thus far systematically surveyed. 

The author, as financial adviser to one of the 

Tokugawa nobles, hau exceptional opportuni- 
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ties for the study of his subject, and he has 
evidently taken special pains to turn them to 
account. The volume is the result of eight 
years of careful research in the most minute 
as well as the most general matters of econo- 
mic interest. In many cases he has unravelled 
complex and mysterious transactions which 
were bewildering even to contemporaries. For 
Japan during the last thirty years has been a 
country of quick transitions, of a bureau- 
cratic and somewhat oligarchic government, 
often forced to shifts and evasions that were 
designed to conceal the true nature of certain 
transactions; and it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the student, after pursuing his problem 
for some time, gives it up in despair. The 
present volume is most satisfactory in this re- 
spect. Every matter of historical importance 
is traced with a clear and unerring instinct 
through all its mazes and changes to its final 
end. For this quality of distinctness and com- 
pleteness the author deserves no common 
praise. 

Dr. Rathgen’s work is divided into three 
parts. The first book is taken up with a ré- 
sumé of the history of the State from the 
earliest times to the present. Considering the 
great deficiency either of good histories or of 
critical materials, the author has given a most 
excellent account of the development of the 
Japanese system of government. The most at- 
tractive portion of the book naturally deals 
with the transition period from the feudal sys- 
tem to the centralized government of to-day. 
In America all is transition; it is difficult to 
fasten on any period that has definite cbharac- 
teristics for any length of time. We are al- 
ways looking forward to a new condition of 
things, and a state of expectancy can hardly 
be considered a base line for comparison. In 
Japan, civilization under the ‘Tokugawa ré- 
gime, though not unmodified by internal forces, 
had reached a stage of comparative stability. 
Hence, the revolution of 1868 implied not 
only a break with the past, but a great change 
of direction, which is leading the country far- 
ther and farther from its old moorings. Briefly 
speaking, the people of old Japan, from the 
Daimio to the Eta, were in a condition of 
status—industrially, custom replaced competi- 
tion; politically, clan feeling overruled pa- 
triotism. ‘The feudal system displayed its 
weakness after Perry’s expedition in 1854, and 
especially after the entrance of foreigners in 
1860. The restoration of the Emperor to 
power in 1868, and the abolition of the clans 
(han) two years afterward, were followed by a 
complete political transformation of the Gov- 
ernment, based mainly on the French system. 

In the second book the author gives a gene- 
ral survey of the economic and industrial 
condition of the country, beginning with the 
distribution of population, and finishing with 
the difficult problems of wages and incomes. 
In this book there is much that is curious and 
interesting to the Western reader. 


“In Japan are to be found only small bold- 
ings. A farm of five cho (twelve acres) is 
considered very large. As a rule the Japanese 
farmer is without hired labor and without 
cattle. The family alone cultivates the farm, 
which, however, is so small that a large share 
of the available labor can be devoted to other 
purposes besides farming, such as the produc- 
tion of silk, indigo, tobacco. The average 
holding for the whole of Japan (excluding the 
Hokkaido) for each agricultural family is 8.3 
tan (about 2 acres), varying from a maximum 
of 17.6 tan in the prefecture of Aomori toa 
minimum of 5.3 fan in the prefecture of 
Wakayama.” 


A double crop, however, on much of the 
land enables the farmer by the most assiduous 





The 


industry to eke out an existence. Another re- 
markable fact is, that out of a total area of 
28,837,000 cho for Japan (excluding the Hok- 
kaido and other islands) there are only 4,669, - 
000 cho of cultivated land, or about 16 per 
cent. For the whole Empire the percentage 
shrinks to 12 per cent. Germany, on the con- 
trary, has 43 per cent. of its area cultivated, 
and France 50 per cent. We may ascribe the 
smallness of this fraction in part to the moun- 
tainous character of Japan, but also in part to 
the extraordinary devotion of the people to 
rice cultivation. Much land that would de- 
light the heart of an American farmer is left 
neglected and uncultivated in Japan. 

The third book, treating of the finances and 
financial history of modern Japan, is on the 
whole the most interesting in the volume. 
Japan’s financial history comprises in the space 
of twenty years nearly all the experiments that 
have been tried in Europe and America dur- 
ing the last two centuries. Depreciated paper 
money, speculation in gold, stock-jobbing, 
railroad, canal, and shipping crazes, wild and 
impracticable enterprises of every description, 
have followed each other in such quick succes- 
sion that one is surprised that the country 
weathered the storms. Kut the backbone of 
Japan, like that of France, is the peasantry. 
Their plodding, patient activity counteracts a 
multitude of financial sins and has enabled the 
Government successfully to escape shipwreck. 
Even the peasantry, however, were tainted to 
a degree by some of the innovations, especially 
in the era of depreciated paper money in 1877- 
1884. The usual accompaniments of an over- 
issue were present. Times were flush, specula- 
tion was rife, every one was confident and en- 
thusiastic; foreigners had furnished Japan 
with a mysterious key to the stores of wealth, 
and foreigners were consequently lionized. 
This was the heyday of Japanese prosperity. 
Farmers received high prices for their products 
and paid their taxes with ease. They fell into 
habits of luxury and of borrowing relatively 
large sums of money at usurious rates of inte- 
rest. When the reverse came, as it always 
comes, the farmers could not find the means of 
payment, and many had to sell their lands and 
become jinrikisha-men or coolies in the large 
cities; others remained slowly and often hope- 
lessly struggling with their debts. 

When measures were tinally undertaken to 
return to a specie standard, the difficulties en- 
countered were far greater than the previous 
benefits received. The way of the transgres- 
sor is hard—afterwards; at first it is as easy 
as floating with the current of the stream. As 
usual, too, mach of the evil was ascribed to 
the wicked speculator and bis machinations in 
the stock-market. The Government ordered 
all speculation in gold stopped, but Japanese 
brokers bave as mucu finesse as those of other 
nations. 


Nation. 


“During the entire year 1883," says Dr. Kath- 
gen, “there was war between the police and the 
brokers. The latter simply abandoned the 
Steck Exchange and speculated in secret on 
the curb. The business was carried on by 
pressure of hands inside of the large Japanese 
sleeves. Between Osaka and Kobe, speculators 
in gold managed to send quotations by optical 
signals from the mountain tops. All efforts of 
the police to stop speculation were fruitless, 
and every rumor was taken advantage of as 
before to produce violent fluctuations; and 
only when resumption was clearly in sight did 
the speculation in gold gradually cease.” 


Admirable as are the impersonal and exposi- 
tory parts of Dr. Rathgen’s work, he indulges 
a few prejudices unbecoming a man of science. 
The chief of these is directed against Count 
Okuma, Minister of Finance during the trying 
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period of the Satsuma Rebellion, and later, in 
ISS9, the unsuccessful hero of Treaty Revision. 

“Okuma,” says Dr. Rathgen, “was ver 
satile but superficial, clever but withcut selid 


training. is chief qualities were temer 

ity and levity; he ordinamly under-estimated 
actual difficulties, and never considered the 
cousequences of his acts if he could butt 


rary overcome preent obstacies: a man of 
shifts and petty expedients, as untruthful as 
any one in the East, a politician but no states 
man. Convinced of bis genius for fir 

was ple ased to hear himself calle 
stone of the Orient.’ He thorou 
stood how to put his best servic 
brightest light and to lightly 
failures.” 





The guiding principle of Okuma, accerding 
to the author, was“ Take the advanta of the 
moment, Aj res nous 


These unsparing terms contradict the judg 
ment of some of the soberest for pers in 
Japan, Men who have worked with Okuma 
both in the Finance and Foreig : s 
declare him to be aman singularly truthful 
and straightforward; more than this, 1 is 
said to be a man devoid in a great measur 


that diplomatic evasion and ind 


characteristic of Japanese official 

some extent bred in the very bon af 
Japanese, Those forvigners w ve tx 
longest and most intimately connected with 
the Count are most attached to bim, and have 
not failed to testify t his qu tie { «x 


truthfulness, and directness, We must set 





down to persomal b4as that Dr. Rathgen 
thus denounced a man who has | ips 

more for modern Japan than has any other 
statesman except Count Ite. In that dim 
future when the history of the Mei period is 


Written, Okuma and Ito will doubt 
“double star which the most powerful instru- 


ments will not entirely separate.” 


Imperial Federation, By George R. Parkin. 
Mescmillan. INMY. 
Pus is the best argument vet put forward in 
favor of the object to which the author has 
devoted years of thought and of travel 
throughout Greater Britain. He freely admits 
bis indebtedness to Sir Charles Dilke and to 
others who have written on the same subject, 
and indeed the excellence of his work is due 
rather to its condensation and its lucidity than 
to any noteworthy originality of thought. 
From the English point of view there is enough 
to be said in favor of Imperial federation to 
warrant a numerous body of supporters in 
England. As Mr. Parkin points out, England 
is so dependent on other countries for the 
necessaries of life that, if a barrier were placed 
round the island, the pressure of want would Le 
felt within six weeks. A large percentage of 
these necessary supplies is now drawn from the 
colenies, and the amount could be almost in- 
detinitely increased if English capital, under 
the safeguard of some scheme of federation, 
were freely invested in the development of 
colonial production. But either England is 
not fully alive to the importance of this ques- 
tion of food supplies, or capita) is rendered 
timid by doubt as tothe political future of the 
colonies; so that, for example, the develop- 
ment of the Canadian Northwest, which is 
capable alone of meeting the larger part of the 
deticiency, proceeds in languid fashion. Again, 
the immense amount of English capital already 
invested in India, Australia, and Canada 
would seem to supply a suflicient reason for an 
enthusiastic acceptance on the part of England 
of the idea of federation; for if the colonies are 
allowed to drift away and become independ- 
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ent States, the safety of English investments 
might, under certain circumstances, be seri- 
ously impaired. Moreover, Mr. Parkin sug- 
gests a further advantage to the mother coun- 
try in the creation of a grand council, com- 
posed of representatives from all parts of the 
Empire, and competent to deal with all Im- 
perial questions, which could leave the local 
parliaments free to attend tothe great mass of 
local legislation. Questions concerning the 
more distant parts of the Empire would thus 
be dealt with by those best fitted to decide 
them, and the result could hardly fail to be 
beneficial. From the selfish point of view, 
therefore, it might reasonably be expected that 
England would enthusiastically support the 
idea of Imperial federation; yet the very re- 
verse is the case. Whether this is due to ig- 
norance or to carelessness, or to an historical 
hesitation to urge upon colonies any course of 
action which seems to be unpopular, Mr. Par- 
kin does not undertake to decide. 


From the point of view of the colonies, how- 
ever, the advantages of federation are not by 
any means s9 obvious. In the first place, 
federations are always difficult. It is easy to 
say that united Germany and united Italy 
are stronger and better governed than the 
strange collections of sovereignties which they 
succeeded; but the kingdoms of Germany and 
the states and cities of Italy were compact 
bodies, whereas the colonies of England are 
strung like a necklace round the globe and em- 
brace every variety of climate, race, and re- 
ligion. In these widely differing regions the 
feeling of the people towards federation seems 
to vary between indifference and decided hos- 
tility. In no one colony is there anything like 
enthusiasm on the subject, except on the 
part of a few individuals. Mr. Parkin very 
truly observes that “great countries with an 
assured future cannot always remain colonies” ; 
but the alternative is not necessarily what he 
would like to see. The majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Australia, for instance, seem to have 
arrived at the conclusion that they will neither 
remain colonists nor will they accept the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of Imperial federa- 
tion. ‘They are eager to try self-government, 
and are confident that in case of trouble they 
can protect themselves quite as well as Eng- 
land can protect them. In Canada the posi- 
tion is somewhat different. Owing, perhaps, 
to comparative propinquity, there is much 
more sentimental loyalty to the British con- 
nection in Canada than in Australia; but 
there is certainly no enthusiasm for Imperial 
federation, and there is at least a feeling fa- 
vorable to annexation to the United States, 
which finds occasional public expression, how- 
ever small the number of those who share it. 

Mr. Parkin insists that Canada is essential to 
the federal scheme. He is a Canadian himself, 
and he gives a chapter each to Canada, French 
Canada, and Mr. Goldwin Smith, on whom his 
animadversions are severe. His work is really 
an appeal pro domo sua, and a tract against 
annexation, This explains, on the one hand, his 
tolerance for the National Policy of protection, 
which has checked the gravitation of Canada 
towards its bigger neighbor; on the other, his 
exaggeration of the difference in political pur- 
ity on this side of the border and on that, 
While superficial or prejudiced observers may 
regard the recent scandals in Quebec as an iso- 
lated case, those who are truly familar with 
Canadian politics are aware of a corruption 
that would challenge the admiration of a Dud- 
ley or a Quay. Had our spoilsmen, according- 
ly, a motive for promoting the annexation of 
Canada, they would have no cause to dread a 





preponderating accession of moral forces such 
as strive against them here. Mr. Parkin, 
finally, makes the most of the loyalty of the 
Canadian French, and of their repugnance to 
annexation for fear of being swallowed up in 
the great Anglo-Saxon Republic. He implies 
that he thinks their holding their own in Cana- 
da not a bad thing for the Dominion, and be 
is certain of the want of permanence of the 
French-Canadian colonization of New Eng- 
land. 

Inherited loyalty; high rank in the world’s 
total of tonnage afloat; a friendly transcon- 
tinental route for British troops to be used in 
Asiatic waters; a capacity to furnish the 
whole of England’s need for grain and much 
of its meat supply—all these things are little 
likely to avail against natural affinities and 
tendencies such as exist between Canada and 
the United States. The sensible postal union 
of the two countries typifies that community 
of interest which the National Policy and the 
McKinley tariff work against as long as 
“manifest destiny” permits—and no longer. 
The constant migration at all points from the 
Dominion to the States tel's the same story. 
Mr. Parkin’s audience slips away from him 
while he addresses it. What motive could 
England have for multiplying artificial bar- 
riers to this spontaneous fellowship; or, sup- 
posing Imperial federation once accomplished 
on Mr. Parkin’s lines, what could she do to 
prevent Canada from withdrawing from it in 
obedience to a higher power than loyalty? 
British statesmen of a non-jingo stripe may 
be trusted to prize Canada more as an integral 
part cf a friendly United States—freed alike 
from the schoolboy traditions of hatred grow- 
ing out of our wars, and from the cowardly 
protectionist tradition of industrial and com- 
mercial rivalry—than as the keystone in a du- 
bious arch of semi-detached colonies, 





The Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By 
S. L. Loney, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, and Lecturer at the 
Royal Holloway College. PartI. Elements 
of Statics. Part II. Elements of Dynamics. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan. 

THE elementary text-books in the various de- 

partments of mathematics which have been 

published in England during the Jast decade in 
continually increasing numbers, have all been 
characterized by a tendency which is constant- 
ly becoming more and more prominent. The 
number of “examples” and “exercises” is ever 
increasing. The student is called upon to read 
little and to work a great deal. The ability to 
solve problems is the final test of his profi- 
ciency. Mr. Loney’s two little treatises are fair, 
though by no means extraordinary, specimens 
of this tendency. His small book on Statics 
contains 630 “examples”; his still smaller book 
on Dynamics contains 470; besides these there 
is a large number of examples worked out in 
detail to illustrate the meaning of the text, and 
to serve as models for the student in his as- 
saults upon the unsolved 1,100. ‘The first and 
most obvious inference from these facts would 
be that English writers and teachers had be- 
come impressed with the necessity of subordi- 
nating theory to practice. Deftness and read. 
iness in the application of principles would 
seem to be considered of more importance than 
clear and exact notions in regard to the prin- 
ciples themselves. So far as the authors of 
text-books are concerned, this inference would 
be unjust. While there is a manifest effort to 
compress the text into the smallest compass, 





there is also an anxious striving to attain 
clearness and precision in the statement of 
principles. But felicitous illustrations and 
abundant “examples ” are the matters on which 
the author chiefly relies fur the success of his 
book. 

Now, the prominence of this feature in re- 
cent text-books is not due to any particular 
change in the notions of teachers as to the 
best methods of instruction. They have not 
become suddenly conscious of the importance 
of the practical applications of knowledge. 
The real cause is political rather than pedago- 
gical. When the English Government, forced 
by the pressure of public opinion, determined 
to pursue a new method of making appoint- 
ments to the civil service, the plan adopted 
was, in its most essential feature, a matter of 
necessity, not of choice. Under the old system 
the character and ability of the applicant were 
matters of subordinate importance. The per- 
sonal, political, and social “influence” of his 
backers was the potent factor. The mass of 
the people complained that the civil service 
was almost entirely confined to the kindred 
and the protégés of the nobility. Public opi- 
nion demanded that applicants from all classes 
should stand an equal chance and “the best 
man should win”; that point being granted, 
“competitive examinations ” followed as a mat- 
ter of course. The objections against them, 
however weighty, were all out of place unless 
accompanied by the proposal of some better 
system, and no one had any better system or, 
in fact, any other system at all to propose. 

The method of competitive examinations 
having been decided upon, it necessarily fol- 
lowed that the examinations must be written, 
not oral. From an oral examination it was 
impossible to eliminate the suspicion of person- 
al, political, and social influence. The ability 
to excel competitors in a written examination 
has thus become an indispensable requisite for 
the attainment of the great majority of posi- 
tions in the civil service. The results of this 
system in the civil service of the Government 
have been so satisfactory that it has been re- 
ported in the public press that several of the 
great financial and commercial institutions of 
London are considering the propriety of adopt- 
ing the same system in filling vacancies in 
their offices. All this necessarily has a great 
influence upon the methods of instruction in 
the English schools. The object of an old- 
fashioned “pass ” examination was to ascertain 
whether the pupil would probably be able to 
“worry through” the next higher grade. Now 
the probability of his finding it necessary to 
enter the lists of a competitive examination is 
continually increasing, and there is a conse- 
quent increase in the severity of the “pass” 
examinations. For these reasons the prefaces 
of many recent text-books, and among them 
Mr. Loney’s, contain lists of the examinations 
which the author of each has more particular- 
ly had in view in its composition, and, under 
each examination, a statement of those por- 
tions of the work which are indispensable to 
success and of those which may be safely 
omitted. 

As the number of candidates who hope to be 
successful in a competitive exmination for a 
position in the civil service increases, the ex- 
aminations necessarily become more severe. 
This increasing severity has often been attri- 
buted to a desire on the part of the examiners 
to confine the competition to such candidates 
as, from the wealth and social position of their 
families and friends, have received a liberal 
education. But this increasing severity is a 
necessary result of the system itself. When 
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there are ten candidates for one position, all of 
whom in their physical and moral character 
are unexceptionable, the only way of deciding 
the matter is by increasing the severity of the 
examination until nine of them fall behind the 
tenth. In the department of mathematics a 
written examination for the most part is ne- 
cessarily made up of theorems to be proved and 
problems to be solved, aud hence many of the 
recent text-books call attention to the fact that 
a large number of their examples bave been 
taken from papers used in actual civil-service 
examinations. 

As the system of competitive examinations 
extends, the tendency of 
come more and more like collections of graded 
examples will also grow, and the question 
naturally presents itself, What be t 
effect upon the progress of the science of mathe- 
matics? Most people would, perhaps, be in- 
clined at tirst to inter that mathematics must 
become more and more of a trade and less aud 
less of a science. Students will be more in 
clined to regard the text-book as a collection 
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application of the rule: as the matter of main 
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profession in which, as in astronomy or 


stant application of mathematics is indispens- 
able, can hardly spend too much time in thi 
solution of problems. But even he who intends 
to become a professional teacher of mathema- 
tics, and hopes some day to be able to coutri- 
bute something to the advancement of the sci- 
ence, Will never regret the time he spent in 
working out “examples.” 

In support of this opinion we are able t 
cite an authority which is almost conclusive. 
Mr. Ball, in bis ‘Short History of Mathema- 
tics,’ has characterized Lagrange as “the 
greatest mathematician since the time of New- 
ton.” In another place he says of him: “ La- 
grange was above all a student of pure mathe- 
matics; he sought and obtained abstract re- 
sults of great generality, and was content to 
leave the applications to others.” Yet La- 
grange himself, in a letter of advice to a 
young friend engaged in studying mathema- 
tics, urges him above all things to solve all the 
problems that his text-books contain. 
that le himself pursued this course in his 
younger days, and he attributes to it, in great 
part, his subsequent success. the 
tion of problems in large number seems t 
have the same effect upon the mind that the 
performance of the feats of the gymnasiun 
has upon the body: in either case the immedi- 
ate object in view is of very little importance, 
but the vigor, suppleness, and 
thereby acquired are the best preparation for 
the accomplishment of really important work. 
On the whole, we think this increased atten- 
tion to the application of general principles to 
particular cases will, in the en 
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accomplish the main purpose 
have in view, viz., to prepare the student 
to pass an examination successfully. 
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enough, the lack of humor or the appreciation 
of it in the Germans has been a frequent 
source of trouble in their dealings with the 
natives and the other whites. “Their solem- 
nity,” says Mr. Stevenson, “is accompanied by 
a touchiness often beyond belief. Patriotism 
flies in arms about a hen; and if you comment 
upon the color of a Dutch umbrella, you bave 
east a stone against the German Emperor.” A 
traveller, on complaining of the vermin which 
infested a certain vessel, was suddenly and 
sharply rebuked. “The ship of which he 
spoke, be was reminded, was a German ship!” 
With the disastrous hurricane of 1889, of 
which a fine description is given, thére is “an 
end of violence,” unless the war has broken 
out afresh, as recent tidings from the islands 
seem to indicate, over the vexed question of 
unpaid taxes, “Carpet incidents” alone re- 
main to be recorded, such as the reinstatement 
of tie exiled king with his great rival as maire 
de palais, and the establishment of a court of 
justice and board of land commissioners, both 
composed of foreigners. Yet even in carrying 
out these peaceful measures the Germans 
how the same irritating inability to adapt 
thernselves to native customs and habits of 
thought which bas temporarily wrecked their 
colony in East Africa, and has already led to 
new complications in unfortunate Samoa. 
Mr. Stevenson believes that it is in the power 
of the German Emperor to put an end to 
these troubles, and closes his book with an 
earnest appeal to him to give to Mataafa “a 
fitting share of rule.” Of this chief, the suc- 
cessful defender of the natives’ liberties, and 
in all things but the name the true king of 
Samoa, an attractive picture is given. “He is 
of a tall and powerful person, sixty years of 
age, white-haired and with a white moustache; 
his eyes bright and quiet; his jaw perceptibly 
underhung, which gives him something of the 
expression of a benevolent mastiff; his man- 
ners dignified and a thought insinuating, with 
an air of a Catholic prelate.” A devout Ro- 
manist, his later life has been marked by a 
purity almost inconceivable in a Polynesian. 
The pen portraits of the whites who have been 
prominent in the Samoan affairs are more in- 
distinct, probably intentionally so; but few or 
none of them receive such hearty ccmmenda- 
tion as this semi-civilized savage. 


A certain incoherency at times marks the 
book, due probably to the haste with which it 
was evidently written, and accordingly it is 
not always easy to keep the thread of the nar- 
rative. Nor is sufficient allowance made for 
the general reader’s ignorance of Samoa and 
its recent history. Regarded as a whole, how- 
ever, it is an earnest and, from its statement 
of facts, eloquent advocacy of the rights of the 
natives by one who has lived among them for 
three years and knows whereof he writes. 

There are many very characteristic stories 
and incidents scattered through Mr. Steven- 
son's volume, with one of which we will close 
this notice. During the hurricane the Samo- 
ans, at the peril of their lives, rescued many 
seamen from the wrecked vessels, showing no 
difference between the Germans, with whom 
they were then at war, and the Americans, 
They displayed remarkable honesty, also, in 
the restitution of the immense amount of val- 
uable property which was cast upon the beach. 
On both accounts “the Government of the 
United States showed themselves generous in 
reward.” The German Consul paid three dol- 
lars a head for each of his countrymen saved. 
In one instance this was refused. “I have 
saved three Germans,” said the rescuer. “I 
will make you a present of the three.” 





The Livery Companies of the City of London: 
their origin, character, development, and so- 
cial and political importance. Ey W. Carew 
Hazlitt. With two colored plates and nu- 
merous illustrations. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1892. 8vo, pp. xiv, 692. 

THE most unsatisfactory part of this book is 

the long preface (rp. 1-60), which comprises an 

apotheosis of the Livery Companies and a 

rambling acccunt of their general history. 

The author regards the existing companies as 

“promoters of almost every department of 

humanizing and e'evating science.” ‘hey have 

also formed “an immemorial! link between com- 
mercial life and the aristocracy,” because 
many noblemen in past times have sought 
membership in the gilds, For the preservation 
of these “old stones of London” he urges, 
moreover, the common English plea, quieta 
non movere, and the fact that the City of Lon- 
don, with its gild machinery, “is a most poten- 
tial and unique factor in knitting together the 
classes, and in preserving from decay and ob- 
livion the ancient hospitality of our Kings.” 
He believes that the companies and the civic 
corporation “are infinitely more secure from 
molestation at this moment than they were 
ten years ago,” and that a long future of pros- 
perity is in store for them. We fear that the 
author’s arguments will not convert many of 

Mr. Firth’s followers, 

‘The origin of gilds and the general history 
of the London companies are also considered 
in the preface, but only in a desultory and 
very unsatisfactory fashion. On page 12 we 
are informed that the germ of gilds was un- 
doubtedly the old Anglo-Saxon principle of 
suretyship; but on page 16 their rise in Eng- 
land is ascribed to a foreign source, “to Con- 
tinental influence and example, more particu- 
larly to the precedents set in the Low Countries 
and in Italy.” It is difficult to understand 
how a writer can bold both these views; and 
neither of them is tenable according to the 
best authorities on the history of English gilds, 
Nor can we accept the opinion that the main 
ostensible justification of the sufferance or ex- 
istence of the early London craft fraternities 
“was, not trade, but charity and alms” (p.4). 
Mr. Hazlitt thinks that the feebleness of the 
Plantagenet Kings contributed greatly to the 
growth of gilds; but most scholars have right- 
Jy ascribed much influence to the strength, 
not to the weakness, of the Crown; it was the 
comparatively great power of royalty that 
prevented gilds and municipalities in medizval 
England from assuming the dominant posi- 
tion or political importance which they at- 
tained on the Continent. It would thus be 
nearer the truth to say that the strength of 
English royalty contributed to the weakness 
of gilds, not vice versa. 

We have also noticed some minor errors in 
the preface. The list of works relating to 
Continental gilds, on page 54, is inaccurate and 
incomplete. The great national collection of 
French chronicles and records, the ‘ Documents 
Inédits,’ is cited as a work on gilds, written or 
edited by M.Delpit. The earliest mention of 
Billingsgate as a place of lading (p. 17) should 
be antedated about three centuries. ‘he or- 
dinance of 1416, enacting that no citizen should 
belong to more than one fraternity, was not a 
“new ” regulation (p. 32): the same principle 
was enunciated in the Statute of 37 Edward 
III. The chief defect of the preface, however, 
is not the prevalence of errors (we have not 
discovered many), but its discursiveness and 
incompleteness. Notwithstanding its great 
length, it has almost nothing to say concerning 





the most interesting and instructive side of the 
history of the London companies, namely, their 
past relations to the civic corporation, and the 
process by which they became an integral part 
of the machinery of municipal government. 

The preface is followed by a “ General Intro- 
duction” (pp. 61-100), which is a digest of the 
first part of the elaborate Parliamentary re- 
turns made in 1884 by the Livery Companies 
Commission. Among other things, this intro- 
duction contains a general account of the pre- 
sent government, membership, and income of 
the companies. Mr. Hazlitt refers to these 
Parliamentary reports indifferently as those 
of 1880, 1882, and 18&4 (pp. 39, 41, 57), which 
is confusing, to say the least. 

In the body of bis book the author gives an 
account of fifty-two defunct and seventy-five 
existing companies of London, based upon the 
above-mentioned Parliamentary papers and 
some other sources. ‘he wide scope of the work 
permits him to present only the salient facts in 
the history of eachcompany. He glides some- 
what too rapidly over their origin and early de- 
velopment, and is inclined to lay too much em- 
phasis upon references in old records to an ex- 
istence “from a time whereof there is no mem- 
ory.” Hence he shrouds the inception of 
some of the leading companies in the mists of 
remote antiquity. He states, for example, 
that the Gild of Weavers existed before the 
Norman Conquest (p. 661), for which asser- 
tion there is no good ground. Fer “minis- 
ters,” on page 662, read “craft” or “mis- 
tery” (the Latin is ministerium) ; for “quar- 
terwages,” on the same page, read “quarter- 
ages.” On the whole, the body of the work 
is well written, well printed, and well illus- 
trated. Though not the result of original re- 
search, it gives, in a compact form, a vast 
amount of information, not easily accessible, 
relating to the London Livery Companies. 
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a College Study, Kenjamin Ide Wheeler; catholics 
andthe Public Schools: Significance of “ Tolerari 
Potest,” John Conway; Public School Pioneering 
in New York and Missachnsetts: Reply to a Ke- 






The Nation. 


J. J. A French 
Court of Charles IL London 
New York: Putnams, $3.50. 

La Bréte, Jean de. My Uncle 
Dodd, Mead & Co 

La Queux, W. Strange Tales of a Nihilist. 


Ambassador at the 
T. Fisher Unwin; 


and my Curé. 


Cas- 


sell. Sc cents 

| Lea, H.C A Formulary of the Papal Pe nitentiary 
in the 13th Century. “Philadelphia: Lea Bros & 
Co. 





Lemeke, Gesine 


T. Dillingham 


Desserts and Salads. 6Sthed. C. 


&Co. $1.25. 


Litchfield, Frederick. Tlustrated History of Fur 
niture. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $10 

Littel’s Latving Age. July—September, 1892. 
Boston: Litteil & Co 

Lodge, O. J. Lightning Conductors and Lightning 
Guards. Lon jon: Whittaker; New York: Mac 
millan. $4. 

Loftus, Loru A. Diplomatic Reminiscences. 1837 
1862. 2vols. Cass a $6. 

Lomas, John. O’Shea’s Guide to Spain and Portu 
gal. Oth ed. London: A. & C. Black; New 
York: Macmilian. $5. 


Lowell, E. J. The Eve of the French Revolution 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &€ Co. §2 


Lummis, C. F. Some Strange Corners of Our 
Country. Century Co. $1.50. 
Mahon, Lord Chesterfleld’s Letters. 5 vols. 


Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Marbury, Mary 0. Favorite Flies and their His 
tories. Boston: Houghton, MiMlir n&Co. $5 
Matthews, Brander. Tom Paulding. Century Co. 

$1 DO. 

Matthews, Brander Americantsms and Briti 
cisms, with Other Essays on Other Isms. Har 
pers. $1 

Meade, Mrs. L. T. The Medicine Lady. Cassell. 


$1. 
Merkel, A. Vergeltuncsidee und Zweckgedanke im 
Strafrecht. Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner. 
Meyer, Capt. W. E Wrochel on the Bermudas 
2 Diltiogham &Co. $31 25. 


HATCHARDS. 





This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for | 


100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, .and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. 
collections formed, and fulier information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 


| old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
ARTICLES.—The Organization of American Fduca- | 


ply, Andrew S. Draper; Refo m in the Grammar | 


Schools: An Experiment at Cambridge, Mass., Al 


bert Bushnell Hart; The New Edition of Jowett's | 


Plato, Thomas D. Seymour; The Teaching 0° Ma 
thematics. I.. Simon Newcomb; The Dub'/'n Ter- 
Centenary, Harry Thurston Peck. 


EDUCATION IN FOREIGN PERIODIVALS.—Present Day 


Handwriting. John Jackson. 
Reviews. Editorial. 
35 cents a number: $3.00 a year (]0 numbers). 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


Economic History Since 1763. 


Selections Illustrating Fconomic History since the 
Seven Years’ War. Compiled by 
RanpD, Ph.D. 
larged, 8vo, pp. 567, $3.00. 

“M. Rand a eu l’idée de rassembler une série d’ex- 
traits d’ouvrages économiques «’un vaieur reconnu 
et de les disposer de focon A obtenir une vue «i’en- 





BENJAMIN | 
Second edition, revised and en- | 


semble de ’évolution économique a partir du traitee | 


de Paris, Pius eurs articles fort interessants....’ 
Journal des Economastes, 


JOHN WILSON & SON, 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


readily be supplied at very moderate prices 
Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


LonpoN W. 


187 PICCADILLY, 





You Don’t Know 
rHE LUXURY oF 
PIPE-SMOKING 
UNTIL YOU HAVE TRIED 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


SMO&ING TOBACCO. 


Maps sy Marsrere Bras. 











-_ — 


The only Brain and Nerve Food from the phosphoid princi- 


ox brain and embryo 


ple of the 


of wheat. Largely used, with 


best results, for preventing, as well as curing, nervous break- 


down. 


It restores weakened mental and physical vigor. 


< 


It isa 


vital phosphrte, not a laboratory phosphate. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians 


Pamphlet with full information free. Druggists 


Formul 


i —— Co., 


Ta St., N. Y. 


aA on 


by mail. an 00 56 W. 





Special | 





~91 


The Southern Empire. with 
Boston: Houghton, Midtin & 





Morton, Oliver T 
Other Papers 
Co. $1.25 

Strange, Daniel. The Farmer's Ta: 
Fariner Putnams. $1.25 

Strickland, Agnes Lives of the Queens of Enc 


Manual by s 


land. 8 vols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip; 
Co. 

Theodoli, The Marchesa. Under Pressure. Mac 
m itlan, $1 

Thomas. Prof. Cals G s Faust. \ 1 
The First Part Bost D. ( Heath & ¢ 
$1.20 

Thompson, Rev. A. ¢ B a 
Crowell & C $i. 

Varigny, Henry ce. Fx : 
Macmillan. $1.50 

Ward, HD The Capta f Kittlewink. Bos 
ton: Roberts Bros $1.75 

Warren, M.A Almost } l, Mead & 
Co. $1. 

White, Prof. J. W. The Beg s Greek Book 
Boston: Ginn & Co Si & 

Whitman, Walt .* ito era s C. L. Webster 
&Coa TWH cent 

Wiggin, Mrs Kate » PD hildres Rig A Rook 
of Nursery Log Bast < i e Wir 
A Co. $i 

Wilcox, Elia W Sweet Dang Chieag = 
Neely 5O cents 

Williams, Als co L Cc forting T shies c 
eaxo: Mor Hi = SX $1 ) 

Wiliams, Ali ice L ve and Friendship, Chioag 
Morrill, Higgins & Oo $1. 

Williams, Alice L Many 1 ! f Marr 
jours. Chicago: M lL. Higvins £ Co Fg 
Williams, J. W HL Uns ness of Mind 4 
Legal and Medical Cons " is Wiliam 

Wood €Co. $1.50 
Williams, Martha Mec Field-Farings: A Vagrant 
Chronicle of Farth and sk tarpers $1 
Woods, Margaret I Esther Va és Hi 
vendon Co, $1 


Dy SPC S1U 


De. T. H. Andrews, Jetferson 


| Medical College,Philadeiphia, says of 


_Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


' 





“A wonderful which 


me most gratify 


gave 


e Yue 
remedy, 


ing results in the worst 


forms of dyspepsia.” 

It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
to 
weakened 


cine 
the 


seems touc h, assisting 


stomach, and 


| making the process of digestion 


natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Aumpora CAhemicai bi fh revidence, A. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


PICTURES 
IN OIL AND WATER COLORS. 
The Work of American Artists a Specialty 


A Choice Cofection always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
tion and Correspondence invited, 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 F.fth Avenue, 


Two Da Above 27th Street, New York, 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


America: Its Geographical 
History, 1492-1892. 


By WALTER B. SCAIFE. 
188 pp., 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


With phototypes of ten ancient maps, including 
what are believed to be the only reproductions ever 
published of the two famous Weimar maps of 1527 
and 1529 in their entirety. 


The Old English Manor. 


By CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
308 pp., 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 








An Introduction to the 
Study of the Constitution. 


Astudy showing the play of physical and social 
factors in the creation of institutional law. 


By MORRIS M. COHN. 
248 pp., 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 





Quakers in Pennsylvania. 
By ALBERT C. APPLEGARTH. 
84 pp., 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


Maryland's Attitude in the 
Struggle for Canada. 


By J. WILLIAM BLACK. 
73 pp., 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 





THE 
Religious Development in 
the Province of North 
Carolina. 


By STEPHEN B. WEEKS. 
68 pp., 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


The Saga of Walther of 
Aquitaine. 
By MARION D. LEARNED. 
208 pp., 8vo, paper, $1.50. 


Orders should be addressed to 
The JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, Baltimore. 


National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of M Ga. 
OAPITAL.. ..$100.000 


N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat'l Bank. Refers also to Aperen hay 





Pe > Nat'l Bank; Exchange con, 
fan = pe cent. first morta Me sjable in 
got) on choice city a d inte- 

ss ven ry Weigh t per cont. first 
wie & fn §ol) on choice city real es- 


., -t ce fa’ nvestments made. 
OBB, THOS. i B. wast F. 0. SCHOFIELD, 
7 Doak dent. — Sec’y and Att'y. Treas. 


The Bond Box vestor ‘contains secur. 


ur Office. W. 
handle only sad safe fe investments, nine md ae good r rates of 


forllstand cire Crowians, FAIRHAVEN, Washington. 
MWELL & WARNER, Investment Bankers. 


Buffalo Lithia Water, the Natural Solvent. Ef- 
fective ramedy for Gravel.—Advt. 











T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Completein two volumes. Ilustrated with nume- 
rous wood engravinzs from original drawings by 
the best artists, with photogravure frontispieces, 
2vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00, 2 vols., 
12mo, white back and cornefs, fancy paper sides, 
gilt top, boxed, $3.00, 


TOM CLIFTON, or Western Boys in 
Grant and Sherman’s Army. 

By WARREN LEE GOSS, author of “ Jed,” “ Recol- 

lections of a Private,” etc. 12mo, illustrated,$1.50. 
THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 


By the Rev. J, R. MILLER, D. D., author of “ Sifent 
Times,” “Making the Most of Life,” etc. 16mo, 
Gilt Top, parti-cloth, $1.00; White and Gold, full 
Gilt, $1.25; Levant Morocco, Flexible, Gilt Edge, 


$2.50. 
DAILY FOOD. 
New illustrated edition with 12 photo-engravings. 
18mo, parti-cloth, Gilt Edge, .75; Cloth, full Gilt, 
.75; French Sik, Gilt Edge, $1.25. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
HANDY VOLUME eee 


23 vols. 18mo, parti-cloth, $1.00; cloth 
gilt, $1.00; full silk, $1.50; hal ale ?40'00; half le- 
vant, $2. 50 per vol. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. (Selections.) Photo- 
gTavure Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $2.50. Leather, $3.50. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. (Complete.) Imperial 
Edition, Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Edge, $1.50. 
Library Edition, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50, 


FAMOUS TYPES OF WOMANHOOD. 12mo. $1.50. 


THE IMPERIAL EDITION OF STANDARD POETI- 
CAL WORKS. 20 vols. Full 12mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, per vol., $1.50. 


EQUITABLE TAXATION, 12mo. 75c, 
A PLEA FOR THE GOSPEL. 16mo. Gilt Top, 75c. 


MILTON’S POEMS. (Complete.) Imperial Edition, 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Edge, $1.50. Li- 
brary Edition. 12mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. 


HUGO’S LES MISERABLES. 2 vols., full, 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00. Half white, unique binding, 
$3.00. 

WALTON’S ANGLER, 2 vols,, photogravure fron- 
tispiece, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 

THE RIVERPARK REBELLION, 12mo. $1.00. 

SHORT STUDIES IN BOTANY. 12mo. $1.00, 

POLLY BUTTON’S NEW YEAR. 12mo. 75 cents. 

MIXED PICKLES. 12moa $1.25. 

THE CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL, 12mo. $1.25. 

OUR BIRTHDAYS, 12mo, parti-cloth, gilt top,$1.00. 





Send for our complete Catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


THoMAS Y. CROWELL &Co., 


46 East 14th St., New York. 
roo Purchase St., Boston. 


UROPEAN WINTER AND SUM 
mer Pesort, University town of Lay ag = Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with ractig 
climate. Hotel Tirol, 1, open. allt the he year. Oar Lanier 
Proprietor. La airy. om well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior culsine (table d’héteor a la carte). 
Re. uced rates in winter. Carriages and ame at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms, Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references, Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 








We buy and sell bills of ex pene no 
Letters ie Cab 7 


and make Cable Transfers of 
of Europe,Australia, andthe West at indies; ~ 
., also 20 make collections and issue Co 
Credit. ercial and Travelers’ Credits, a ‘avails- 


ble in all ps parts of the world, 
Brown Brothers & Co,., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





ARGAINS IN BACK NUMBERS 
and volumes of The Nation. See A. 8. CLARK’s 
(34 Park Row, N. Y. City) Catalogue No. 34, page 18, 





NEW EDITION OF 


The Poetry .- .- 


. + Of Tennyson. 





By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., with portrait 
of Tennyson. 12mo. $2.00. 





‘* It richly merits this unusual compliment, 
standing, as it does, among the most exhaus- 
tive, scholarly, and affectionate studies that 
modern times can boast, of the work of a great 
poet.’’—Boston Transcript. 


‘* So long as Tennyson’s poetry is known 
and loved—and he is one of the poets of all 
time — this critical ‘appreciation’ of his 
poetry will survive. Dr. Van Dyke's criti- 
cism deserves to rank with the best critical 
work that has been done in America.’’—The 
Christian Inquirer (N. Y.). 


‘*Without doubt this appreciative and dis- 
criminating study is the best generai com- 
panion to the reading of Tennyson that exists.’’ 
—The Examiner (N. Y.). 


‘As astatement of the essence of Tenny- 
son’s poetical art the book has no rival.’’— 
Boston Beacon. 


‘¢ The chronology alone is worth more than 
the price of the beok to every student and 
critical reader. It is far more complete than 
anything of the kind before attempted.’’— 
Prof. W. J. RoLFE. 


‘* No truer and more sympathetic analysis 
has been made of our greatest living poet.’’— 
EDMUND C, STEDMAN. 


‘* Tt leaves nothing to be desired.’’—THoMas 
BaILEY ALDRICH. 





e*« Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
-ESTABLISHED 1858. 


‘H.-H. UPHAM‘&CO.: 
‘MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


IN: BRASS* AND: BRONZE: 
54 South Fifth Ave. near Bleecker: St.’ 
‘NEW YORK’ 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Our picture is the latest and best portrait of him 
in existence, greatly admired by ali who have seen it, 
and pronounced not only an excellent likeness, but 
also a work of art. Mr. C., in one of his letters, 
wrvte: “My wife likes the one marked 19U9B. more 
than any ever made of me, and that is the highest 
—— praise,” 

perial size, 14x17, $3.00; cabinet size, 50 cents. 
GUTEKUNST, 712 Arch St., Phila. 











F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 

Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading 
Parts Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 





The TRAVELERS’ BUREAUS of the News Series 
(Herkimer, N. Y., office) will send trustworthy in- 
formation about winter resorts. 





WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 
. N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other pert- 
odicals. Seta, volumes, or single numbers, 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side 
in gold. Holds about one volume. Papers 
easily and neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents. 
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KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltim 


New York. 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 1485th Av., near: doth St. 
Washington, 317 Market Space. 











SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York & Chicago, 


Via Chautauqua Lake or Ni- 
agara Falls. An enchanting 
panorama of mountains, fo- 
rests and streams. 

Pullran Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

D. 1. Roberts,Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


School Trustees, 
Principals, 
Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Nation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on 
other pages 

The Vation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign, At least 10,000 copies are cir- 
culated weekly, but these figures do 
not accurately represent the number 
of its readers. It is taken by reading- 
clubs and literary associations in a 
large number of places, and may be 
found on file in every library of im- 
portance in the country. There are 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 
columns offer so favorable an oppor- 
tunity for reaching an audience inte- 
rested in educational matters. 


Advertising rates, 15 cents a line | 
each insertion, with the following dis- | 


counts: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 
IO per cent. on 8 insertions, 124g per 
cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 inser- 
tions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. 

The Vation 1s sent free while ad 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 


any responsible advertising agency, or | 


directly to 


THe Nation, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 








W haanet Pivicdieal 


You take next year, if you are inte- 
rested in literary culture or in the con- 
cerns of current literature, you will 
want also THE DIAL—a Semi- 
Monthly Journal of Literary Criti- 
cism, Discussion, and Information, now 
recognized as /he dest of its class in 
America. ‘Seriousness, care, and a 
right instinct in letters make THe 
DIAL the best review we have,” says 
a recent critic. ‘“ Fair, fearless, and 
scholarly, it wields a mighty sword,’ 
says another. Therefore 


Whatever Pertodtcal 


You take next year, take Tue Diat 
also. The regular subscription price 
is $2.00. But you can get it for half 
that amount by remembering that 


Whatever Pertodical 


You intend subscribing for, if you will 
send your cash order through us, with 
one dollar additional, we will mail you 
Tue Dia one year for the extra dol- 
lar. This is for new subscribers, of 
course. 

A sample copy of the paper, with 
prospectus, will be sent to any address 
for ten cents. Address 


THE DIAL, 


24 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope: also anumber of rare old Mezzotints and other 

—- vings. Corres eo" invite; pictures sent 
aoe. speeon free of ch 

N. B.—Illustrated Catalaree No. 9, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready this month; ‘tree by mail on 
receipt of ten vents in stamps. 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. (Direct Importation.) 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 
136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, announce a 


CATALOGUE 
of over 10, 000° eth a comprising Imported 
Views, Paintings, and Sculpture of the Old orld, 


mounted and unmounted. 
Braun's Carbon Photographs. Mailed for 10 cents 
tn otampe. 


BRENTANO’ S FIRE SALE, 
Now going on at the JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th St., three doors eest of Broadway. The 
entire stock of Books, inc luding all fields of litera- 
ture, science and art, and Preoch and German books, 
is offered at gress ly reduced prices. Aca‘alogue is 
now in preparation, and will be sent postpaid t© any 
address upon request. Orders by mail promptly at- 
tendedto. Address 
BRENTANO’S, 31 B, 17th St.. New York. 


THE COLLECTOR. 


A MONTHLY HISTORICAL MAGAZINE FOR 
AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS 


Strth Year. Send tor sample copy 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








Subscription to fore ign 
Foreign Books. rocesla tavchnits britch 

Authors. Catalogues on ap- 
Plication. Cag. ScmoRNHOP, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 





Someare safe and some are 
dangerous to have in your 
house. Your health is worth 
looking after. Get posted 
before you buy. 

WM S OOOPER BRASS 


WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 












V 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway. New York. 
JUST PURLISHED—FALL PUBLICATIONS: 


BRUGMANN. Comparative ¢ Grammer of the ie- 
$e ~-Germantec L 3, cloth, $4.35 =« 
| Vols. lard U., cloth. $8 Py al The 6th and con- 
clu ting valume ‘of this, the moat important contrt- 
butien to comparative philology since Bopp’s 
Grammar, with full index, will appear next y ear 


DIEHL, CHARLES. Excursions in Greece to the 
Recently Explored Sites of Ciassical laterest. 
l vol, crown Svo, cloth, $200. A popular account 
of recent excavations, illustrated. 

HUTTON. Old Sword-Play. The Systems of 
Fence in vogue doring the l6th, 17th, and i-th 
centuries. With 57 plates and portrait. Limite 
edition of 100 coptes ior Amertoa, large Svo, cloth, 
$6.00 net, 

ENGELMANN-ANDERSON Pictorial Atlas to 
Homer's lifad and Odyssey. Lissetrated, folio, 


cloth, #3 00, 
FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German-English, 
l vol. Englien-German, 2 vols, Satout dto vol 


umes, full sheep, $16.50; half morocea, $18.04) 


Large stock of Foreign Books. Perlodicals at 
lowest rates, 


LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer ot Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Orders for importation from Eagland flied! in three 
weeks, from Germany and France tn four to five 
weeks Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery 

BRANCHES ° 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, WC. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





RARE 
BOOKS. 


Picking-up Scarce Books 
& specialty. 








AUTOGRAPHS. 











Send orders for Books 
not in Bookstores. 


PORTRAITS. 


Send stamps for ee Lists. 








Me of er bargains in Chotce Books, Aut 


_ oo frasie 
aed ie ’ 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Battiwors, Mp 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, callat our store. We have, withou' excep- 
tion, the largest collection of Old Books tn America, 
allarranced in Departments. Any person havin 
the time to spare is perfectly welcome to cal! anc 
examine our stock of two or three hundred thousand 
volumes, without feeling under the alighteet obliga- 
tion to purchase. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


Q South Ninth St., 
(Firat Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 

79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
axnD Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any adc iress, on 1 application. 


soe rad 
Ss “uf as, 





The National Platforms ‘of All 
Political Parties. 


With Names of all Candidates at each Presidential 
Election from 1780 to 1892, showing the vote for 
each candidate. both electoral and popular, with the 
record of Electors chosen, and comparison of the 
politica! divisions in each house of Congress, Edit- 
ed by T. H. McKer. 12mo, 206 pages. Price, post- 
paid, 35 cents. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
ASHINGTOR, D. C. 


RARI 
BOOK 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Catalogues issued continually. 
Send 10 cts. postage fora package. 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
j 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

RovaL Baxrxve Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SILVER 


From 1849 to 1892. 


os 








A brief, concise, and plain statement, in 45 pages, 
of the production, movement, and price of Sil- 
ver from 1849, 


Hon. E. O. Leech, Director of the U. S. Mint Bu- 
reau: **Itis a valuable and useful contribution to 
the literature of the subject *’ 


Prof. F. W. Taussig, Harvard University: *‘It 
gives a compact and convenient summary of the 
silver situation from 1849 to 1892."" 


Price (postpaid), 50 cents. For sale by 
McGILL & WALLACE, Publishers, 
boy E Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


O1L.—LIME—ELECTRIC 
NEW maciors:::- 


Catalogue Free. 
7. B. Colt & Co. 16 Bookman St. New York 


For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma- 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 








furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 





in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbind- 
er, who will putin the numbers for a small charge. 
These have black cloth sides, morocco back and cor- 
ners,and are stampedi n gold on back THE NATION and 
the number of the volume. Price 60 cents each, post- 
paid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to 
LV., i. e., since the increase in size to 24 pages each 
issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) In ordering, state the volume-number 
wanted. Address 

THE NATION, BOX 794, New York. 
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Charles ithe S Si 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Marse Chan. 


A Tale of Old Virginia. By Tuomas Ne.son Pace. 
Illustrated by W. T. SmepLey. Square 12mo, 


No story published in the last decade is more 
worthy of holiday embellishment than this master- 
piece of Mr. Page’s. Mr. Smedley’s illustrations 
embody the author’s ideals with a sympathetic in- 
sight into Southern character and with a delicacy 
of touch and refinement of feeling in the highest de- 
gree artistic. 


MRS. BURNETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Giovanni and the Other. 


Children Who Have Made Stories. Handsomely 
Bound, with 9 Full-Page Illustrations by Regi- 
nald B. Birch. Uniform with ‘Lite Lord 
Fauntleroy.’’ Square 8vo, $1.50. 

A personal interest attaches to the twelve 
stories in this book, as they relate to Mrs. Burnett’s 
sons and to other little people whom she has 
known. They have the same magic charm which 
distinguished ‘' Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ and dis- 
close the beauty of child life with Mrs. Burnett’s 
characteristic sympathy, pathos, and humor. Mr. 
Birch’s illustrations portray the little heroes and 
heroines with charming grace. 


Songs about Life, Love, and 
Death. 


By Anniz REEVE ALDRICH. 1?mo, $1.25. 

A collection of the later poems of Miss Aldrich, 
arranged by herself just previous to ber recent 
death, and representing the ripest and best work 
from her talented pen. 


Cyclopedia of Painters and 
Paintings. 


Edited by J. D. Cuamp.iin, Jr. Critical Editor, C. C. 
Perkins. Popular Edition. 2,000 illustra- 
tions. 4to, 4 vols., $20.00. 

** Noart book of thé eXhaustiveness of this monu- 
mental work has been attempted in this country, 
and this ambitious undertaking should be appre- 
ciated by those who stand in need of a comprehen- 
sive, well-arranged, and well-editei book of refe- 
rence,'’—N. Y. Tribune. 


Poems of Rod and Gun. 
By Ernest McGarrey. With Illustrations by Hrr- 
BERT E. BuTLER. Square 8vo, $1.75. 

The pleasures of shooting and fishing, the de- 
lights of outdoor life, and the varied phases of na- 
ture as they appeal to the sportsman are celebrated 
by Mr. McGaffey in graceful and spirited verse. 
His text is happily supplemented by Mr. Butler’s 
handsome illustrations. 


Spanish Cities: 


With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangiers. — d 
CHARLES A. Stopparp, DD. With 18 ful 
page illustrations. i2mo, $1.50. 


** Dr. Stoddard has mastered the art of writing 
books of travel. He fulfils the ideal of a delightful 
companion whose conversation has informing quali- 
ties without being tedious, and whose style has 
sparkle and flavor without froth,’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


South Sea Idyls. 


By CHARLES WARREN Stopparp. Revised Edition 
Jrom new plates. 12mo, $1.50. 

In an Introductory Note, Mr. Howells charac- 
terizes these sketches as ‘‘the lightest, sweetest, 
wildest, freshest things that ever were written 
about the life of that summer ocean.”’ 





«*s Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 





Little, Brown & Co.s 


NEW BOOKS. 


A New Illustrated Edition of Parkman's 
‘Oregon Trail.’ 


The Oregon Trail. 


Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN. With 77 pictures 
of Indian life by the celebrated artist, 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 8vo, decorated 
covers, $4.00. 

This ever popular book for young and old describes 

a journey among the Indian Camps and the Rockies 

by the eminent historian in 1847. Its vivid descrip- 

tions of a condition of country and of Indian life now 
passed away are made still more fascinating by Mr. 

Remington's striking pictures of Indian settlements, 

camps, implements, buffalo hunts, trappers, etc. 


A New Book for Girls by Nora Perry. 


A Rosebud Garden of Girls. 


By Nora PERRY, author of ‘Another Fiock of 
Girls,’ ‘Lyrics and Legends,’ ete. With 
14 illustrations by F.C. Gorpon. 12mo, 
cloth, extra, $1.50: 


The Military Romances of Charles Lever. 


Jack Hinton, the Guards- 
man. 


(‘‘Our Mess,” First Series.) Edited by ‘‘ Har- 
RY LORREQUER.’’ With 15 full-page etch- 
ings and 20 illustrations in the text by 
‘*Paiz.’’? 2vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $5.00. 


cs ’ 
on 
Tom Burke of Ours. 
(‘‘Our Mess,’’ Second Series.) Edited by 
**HARRY LORREQUER. With 14 tull-page 
etchings and 30 illustrations in the text by 
‘* PHiz.”? 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 





Previously issued, uniform with the above vol- 
umes of Lever, 


HARRY LORREQUER. 2 vols., $5.00. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY. 2 vols., $5.00. 
ARTHUR O'LEARY. 1vol., cloth, $2.50. 

The above set of nine volumes, beautifully printed, 
with the characteristic Phiz and Cruikshank plates 
newly etched, affords, for the first time, a really 
choice Library Edition of Lever’s five famous stories. 


A New Library Edition of Bulwer, 


The Novels and Romances 


of Edward Bulwer Lytton 
(LORD LYTTON). 

With etched Svptiegiocss by E. H. GARRETT 
40 vols., 12mo, cloth extra, gilt topz $1.50 
per vol. ; halt calf, extra, ‘gilt top, “$3.00; 
halt mor occo, flat back, gilt top, $3.00. 


READY THIS FALL: 


The Caxton Novels. 


Comprising ‘The Caxtons,’ ‘My Novel, ’ and 
“What Will He Do with It?’'9 vo! s., 12mo, 
cloth, $13.50. 


The size and general style of this new edition of 
Bulwer, to be complete in 40 volumes, is uniform 
with the publishers’ edition of Dumas, so great a 
favorite with lovers of good books. The volumes 
are of handy size, yet possess clear and legible type 
and ample margins. The type used is new through- 
out, having been cut especially for this issue, which 
will be without question the favorite edition of this 
famous novelist. Send for full Prospectus of Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.'s new Library Edition. 


Parkman's Half Century of 
Conflict. 


With 3 maps. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

This new work by Francis Parkman completes his 
remarkable series of historical narratives, making 
the whole form a continuous history of the efforts 
of France to occupy and control the American con- 
tinent. No historian of the century has received 
higher praise than Mr. Parkman. The complete set 
of his writings embraces 12 vols. , 8vo, at $2.50 each. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


254 Washington Street, Boston, 















